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George is worthy of you, though he has not the 
advantages of the one chosen by your father. I 
| must inform him how matters stand.” 

; 


THE DEAD GUEST. 


A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
‘*Not now—oh my mother, not now!” 


‘¢ Yes—F rederika, now; the sooner the better.” 
(CONCLUDED.) ‘¢ And what shall I do?” 

Tuar the narrative of the second appearance ; ‘*Do—my child? Pray silently to God. He 
of the Dead Guest produced no little impression ; will comfort you and give you strength; so that 
might be known from the fact that next day all } you will never go wrong. Do and say always 
the town were talking of him, and the centennial } what is right, and no evil can happen to you.” 
return of the period for his appearance. Many }. Madame Bantes went to seek her husband, and 
stories were told of this apparition, and though } told him all that had passed between her daughter 
some stout-hearted persons laughed at the super- { and Waldrich. At first he was inclined to be 
stitious fears of the people, yet the number of the } angry; but his wife convinced him that to offer 
incredulous was so small as to have little effect } opposition would be only to increase Frederika’s 
on those who believed. ; inclination for the young captain, which might 

Waldrich was obliged to leave Herbesheim for } otherwise gradually die away in his absence, 
some days on business connected with his regi- } or be replaced in time by regard for the suitor 
ment. He lamented to Frederika the necessity for } her father had chosen. She reminded him that 
his departure, and said he had never felt so un- ? Waldrich could not remain much longer in Her- 
happy before in parting from her, cr so uncertain ; besheim. Herr Bantes was reasonable, and he 
of seeing her again; telling her, moreover, how } not only agreed to the moderate course suggested 
mch his happiness depended on their meeting. ' by his wife, but assured his daughter that she 
The yonng girl endeavored to comfort him, by ? had no compulsion to apprehend from him in the 
a promise of eternal constancy, beseeching him >} disposal of her hand. He only counselled her 
only to take care of his own.health, which might } to be prudent in her choice, and to determine 
suffer from the approaching winter weather. ’ nothing till she had seen more of the world. 
When he was gone, as it was in the evening,? ‘+ Poor Waldrich!”’ said Frederika to her mos 
she returned to her, chamber, sending word to ; ther, as they sate one day at the window, just 
her parents that she had a headache. The next ? returned from church, and heard the rain beating 
morning her mother came to enquire after her, ’ against the panes: ‘‘ he has very bad weather for 
and found her with red eyes and pale cheeks. his journey.” 

“You are ill, my child!” she exclaimed— ‘‘ A soldier should not heed the weather,” said 
““why have you kept it from me? Am I no? Madame Bantes; ‘should you ever be a soldier’s 

‘longer your mother?—I know that you love { wife you must make up your mind to have him 
Waldrich; I do not count that a fault; but am ; love the field ner than the hearth, and the king 
grieved that ™ have any concealments from ° better than you.” 
your mother.” ; ‘*But look, mamma, how violently the rain 

Frederika threw her arms round her mother’s } beats—and there are hailstones too! See, how 
neck and burst into tears. ‘‘I have done wrong,” } black the clouds are!” 
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she cried, ‘in concealing it—yes—I love him—I’ Madame Bantes smiled, and said—‘‘do you 
have promised to be his wife. Forgive me—but } know, Frederika, this is the first Sunday in 
I feared my father would be displeased.” Advent?” 


“ Child—I will not reproach you—nor blame; Just then Herr Bantes came in, langhing—but 
you; it could not—I see—have been otherwise. } with a strange laugh, for one could hardly tell 
Be ealm, God will bless you if you trust in Him. i whether he meant it or not. “You are wanted 
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*two persons have just declared they have seen 
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in the kitchen, wife,” he cried, ‘‘to bring the 
servants to order, or our dinner will be spoiled.” 
‘¢ What is the matter?’ asked his wife. 
‘¢ The whole city is alive about the Dead Guest; 


him; and their wild story is repeated from mouth 
to mouth, till the people in my kitchen have gone 
distracted. This is the first trick of the appari- 
tion, that we should go without our Sunday’s 
dinner.” 

‘Oh! that shall never be!” cried Frederika, 
and ran out. 

“‘ Such,”’ continued Herr Bantes, ‘‘are the fruits 
of superstition! Advent and winter weather come 
at the due time, and everybody shrinks into a 
corner and crosses himself, and tells old woman’s 
stories.” 

** Nay—my husband.” 

‘‘ Nay—wife—I believe you are a little credu- 
lous yourself !—but defend not such folly! When 
I die, I shall leave a legacy of ten thousand 
guilders, to form a school for teaching common 
sense; and all the dealers in ghosts and hobgob- 
lins may come and learn. But the great have 
an object in nourishing superstition; the more 
credulous a people—the more easily kept in 
subjection. They will not learn better, till a 
Bonaparte comes again with iron rod, to play the 
pedagogue among the fools.” 

While Herr Bantes was speaking, walking the 
while impatiently up and down the room, and 





stopping when he had words to pour out, the 
book-keeper entered. 
-‘* Herr Bantes, it is all true,’ said he. 

‘« What is true ?” 

‘*He is really arrived. He lodges at the Black 
Cross.” 

‘‘ Who lodges at the Black Cross?” 

‘‘ The Dead Guest.” 

. Nonsense! Do you too, a reasonable man, 
believe all the old wives say ?”’ 

‘*T believe my own eyes; I went to the place 
myself; the clerk of the court accompanied me. 
We asked, for a pretence, for a glass of brandy. 
There he sat.” 

*¢ Who?” 

‘I knew him on the spot; the landlord seemed 
also to know him; for as he came out with us he 3 
looked at the clerk with large eyes, and raised } 
his eyebrows as if he would say—he who sits $ 
there brings no good.” ' 

* Absurd!” 

‘* Well, it may be; but if it was not the Dead 
Guest it was his own twin brother! A pale face; 
a very tall figure ; and dresses in black from head 
to foot; a double gold chain over his neck, and 
costly rings on his fingers; a fine equipage. What 
would you have more ?”’ 


an 
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Herr Bantes looked hard at the book-keeper for 
some minutes, and then burst in a loud laugh. 
‘* Has the devil his joke to drive with us, that he 
must come in just with the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent?” 

**And just as church was out,”? added the 
book-kéeper, ‘“‘while the wind and rain were 
most violent, and the people were running along 
the streets to escape a drenching.”’ 

‘‘ What is the stranger’s name?” asked Herr 
Bantes. 

‘*] do not know,”’ answered the book-keeper ; 
‘the gives himself such names as pleases him ; 
now it is Herr von Grabern; now Count von 
Altenkreuz. But there is something significant 
in his stopping at the Black Cross: the name 
appears to suit him.” 

Herr Bantes was silent and thoughtful for a 
little while, at last he said—‘‘It is accident— 
mere chance; believe not a syllable about the 
Dead Guest, and such fables. A singular acci- 
dent, it is true; the time—the weather—the 
figure—dress—and so on. But it all follows 
naturally; you heard the story—you saw a 
stranger; no more now of spectres—as you are 
a reasonable man!” 

Early in the evening, just as Herr Bantes had 
finished giving directions to some of his work- 
men, he was startled by hearing a scream from 
a female voice. 

‘¢Go, Paul,”’ he said to one of the men, “and 
see what is the matter.”? Paul went, and re- 
turned in a few minutes, looking frightened, and 
answered in a trembling voice—‘ there is some 
one wanting to see you, sir.” ; 

‘¢ Let him come in,”’ said Herr Bantes. Paul 
opened the door, and a stranger entered. He 
was a very tall, thin man, in a black dress; his 
face was not unpleasing, but of a singular pale- 
ness, increased by the contrast of a black silk 
cravat. The fineness and whiteness of the linen 
he wore was set off by his black silk vest. The 
dress altogether, with several rings on his fingers, 
showed him to be a person of respectable condi- 
tion. 

Herr Bantes stared at him in speechless asto- 
nishment; but he recovered his composure by an 
effort, and advanced to meet his visitor, saying 
at the same time to his workman—‘‘ remain, 
Paul, I have something further to say to you.” 

‘‘T am delighted, Herr Bantes, to make your 
acquaintance,” said the stranger deliberately. 
‘I should have come to you this morning, but 
that I felt the need of some rest after my journey, 
and disliked to trouble you so immediately upon 
my arrival.” 

‘Much honor—much obliged,” faltered Herr 
Bantes in evident embarrassment. ‘ But Sa 
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A cold chill began to creep over him; he could 
hardly trust his eyes. He pointed the stranger 
to a seat, and wished him an hundred miles off. 

The visitor bowed with some constraint, took 
the seat and said—‘‘ you do not know me, but 
can guess, no doubt, who I am?” 

Her Bantes felt the hair rising under his wig. 
He shook his head, and replied with forced calm- 
ness, ‘*I have not the honor to know you.” 

‘‘T am Hahn, the son of your old friend,’ said 
the guest in a hollow voice, and smiling; the 
smile went through the bones of his host. 

‘* Have you a letter from my old friend?” asked 
he. The stranger opened an elegant pocket-book 
and handed him the letter. It recommended the 
bearer as the banker’s son, and entreated Herr 
Bantes to help him in his first assault on the 
heart of the young lady his daughter. The 
writing indeed resembled that of the old banker, 
but there seemed something strange about it. 

Herr Bantes read—and read—endeavoring to 
gain time for reflection; at length he jumped up, 
and said he must find his spectacles, for he could 
not read without them. Paul took advantage of 
his temporary absence from the room to abscond. 
When Bantes returned, bewildered as he- was, 
he had adopted a desperate resolution. He ap- 
proached his pale visitor, and said to him, with 
some hesitation, for his heart beat violently— 
‘most worthy Herr von Hahn, I entertain for 
you the sincerest respect; but a circumstance, a 
fatal circumstance, has occurred, which I did not 
foresee. If you had only done us the honor to 
come earlier! Between my daughter and a cap- 
tain in the army, at the head of the garrison in 
this town, there has been a love affair—in short, 
they are betrothed: I learned it only a day or two 
since. The captain is my foster son; he was my 
ward; willingly or unwillingly—I must give my 
consent. I was just going to write to your father, 
to beg him not to suffer you to trouble yourself. 
I am very sorry; what will my old friend think 
of me?” 

Herr Bantes could say no more, for his voice 
failed him from terror. He had observed not 


’ only that his mysterious guest received his news 


with perfect calmness, but that he betrayed a 
visible pleasure at the words “love affair”— 
“betrothed ;”? and he remembered that the appa- 
rition had been always wont to seek out maidens 
affianced to others. He noticed also that the 
countenance quickly resumed its gloomy expres* 
sion, as if he feared having betrayed himself. 

‘*Do not distress yourself,” replied he, ‘‘ either 
on my account or my father’s.” 

‘*I understand you!” thought Herr Bantes, and 
after a pause, said: ‘‘I ought not, indeed, to per- 
mit you to remain at the inn, but to beg you to 
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make my house your home. But this affair of 
the captain and my daughter—you understand 
how it is—another suitor in the absence of her ~ 
betrothe@—and so on—you comprehend—in so 
small a town—people would talk—more than 
they know. And my daughter.” 

‘*No excuses—I beg of you!’’ answered the 
banker’s son, ‘‘I am very comfortable at the inn. 
I understand you; but permit me to pay my re- 
spects to Miss Mademoiselle Bantes.” 

“ But—sir—” 

‘* To have been in Herbesheim, and not to have 
seen the bride destined for me—I could not be 
satisfied.” 

** But you—” 

‘*T should envy the captain. All that I have 
heard of the uncommon beauty and loveliness of 
your daughter.” 

‘You are too kind.” 

‘*Caused me to look with pleasure on the pros- 
pect of being received into a near relation by the 
man of whom my father always spoke with such 
esteem.” 

‘Your obedient ie 

‘*May I hope, at least, for the honor of being 
presented to Miss Mademoiselle Bantes?” 

“T am sorry—very sorry—but—she and my 
wife have company this evening; and the rule is 
that no stranger may be introduced.” 

‘Indeed? I feel still exhausted by my journey, 
and unfit to present myself in company. I would 
rather see your daughter when only with her own 
family.” 

Herr Bantes made a stiff bow. 

‘¢Or rather, if you would permit me the favor, I 
would beg for a private interview with the young 
lady—to communicate to her something p?. 

Her Bantes felt the blood curdle at his heart; 
he breathed quickly. The stranger was silent, 
expecting a reply; but as none was given he con- 
tinued—‘‘I hope what I have to say will show 
Mademoiselle Bantes my views; and enable me, 
perhaps, while I set her mind at ease with regard 
to the past, to gain her esteem, which under ex- 
isting circumstances is far from being indifferent 
to me.” 

Herr Bantes, more and more bewildered— 
strove to say something in deprecation of the 
proposed interview; but his guest seemed not to 
understand him. Meantime it grew dark; he 
stood up, and with many expressions of regret, 
said that company was waiting for him. The 
stranger, who looked more gloomy than ever, 
then took his leave, asking permission to repeat 
his visit. 

Herr Bantes hastened .to the burgomasters, 
where he found his apprehensions confirmed by 











hearing that everybody talked of the arrival of 
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the Dead Guest. Thence he went home, and ‘* But what will his father say?” 
told alt that had happened to his wife and daugh- ‘*T care not what. Go—send him away.” 
ter, who smiled when he mentioned his story of Madame Bantes was embarrassed: she came 


Frederika’s betrothal to the captain. - up and laid her hand on her husband’s shoulder. 
‘Oh, father—dear father!” cried the young ; ‘Do not let your imagination mislead you!” said 
lady—‘‘ you must keep your word!”’ she. ‘If you command I must obey; but— 
“I must!” replied her father in a tone of dis- } Frederika and I have just invited him to din- 
may. ner.”’ 
“And if the guest should really be Mr. von *‘To dinner! he must have bewitched you! 
Hahn!” Get away—lI will not see him!’ At this mo- 


“Do you think I have no eyes? I tell you it } ment Frederika entered the room. ‘Where is 
is not he! How should young von Hahn disguise } Mr. von Hahn?” asked her mother. 


himself as the Dead Guest, when he probably has ‘¢He is gone to the inn for a moment, but will 

never in all his life heard the story?” be back directly. He is truly a good and noble 
The two ladies seemed rather incredulous as } man!” 

to the apparition assuming the form of the young ‘‘There we have it again!” cried her father: 


banker; at this Herr Bantes cried, ‘‘just so—he } ‘he has made some way in half an hour’s inter- 
has you both already in his clutch; he has began } view! And you were in love with Waldrich? 
the work already! I am an enemy to supersti- ; I tell you—send away this stranger. Tell him I 
tion; but what has happened I have seen; I } am ill; that we are very sorry; that we cannot 
cannot understand it; but there is much that } have him to dinner.” 
reason cannot understand. I will have no deal- Frederika was startled. ‘‘I will tell you, 
ings with the evil one—on your part!” papa,” she answered—‘‘all that he said to me. 
‘Dearest father!” cried Frederika, ‘‘have no } He is certainly a most excellent man; and you 
fear. Be he Mr. von Hahn or the Dead Guest, I 3 will ” 








shall never be unfaithful to Waldrich, or listen to ‘‘T will hear nothing! I have heard too much!” 
his suit. Only promise that you will not separate } exclaimed her father. ‘‘ Be he Mr. von Hahn or 
George and me.” the Dead Guest, I will have no more of him! If 

Frederika slept sweetly, and had pleasant } you can, persuade this ‘noble, excellent man’ 
dreams that night. to quit Herbesheim directly—and forever. I give 


The next morning Herr Bantes was returning ; you my word that you shall have Waldrich, even 
from his business, and on going up the steps of } should the real son of my friend come to claim 
his house, happened to glance into a window } you. I promise you to write to the banker the 
opening on the first floor. Could he believe his } instant the dark man is gone.” 
eyes? There sat the pale stranger he had seen? Frederika colored with delight. ‘ Very well,” 
the preceding evening in earnest conversation she answered, ‘‘he shall go. Let me only speak 
with Frederika. The young girl was smiling on ? a few moments alone with him!”’ 
him in what seemed an affectionate manner; and} ‘‘There it is again! No—no! you must write 
did not even resist when he raised her hand and ? to him! Away with him!” 
pressed it to his lips. There was no withstanding this order; Frede- 

All swam before the eyes of the old man, rt rika wrote a note to the banker's son, excusing 
with some difficulty he made his way into the ; herself from receiving him to dinner on account 
house, and his wife’s apartment. When Madame } of her father’s indisposition; and entreating him, 
Bantes understood the cause of his alarm, she } if he had any friendship for her, to leave the 
begged him to be composed; for that the guest } town without delay; since on his speedy depar- 
was in reality the banker’s son, a most omens ture depended the peace of her family. She 
and amiable young man, with whom she and ; promised to write to him by the next post, and 
Frederika had been some time in conversation. } explain the cause of this singular, but most urgent 

‘*But go in and see, wife, on what terms he is } request. 
already with our daughter. He is kissing her!” One of the servants carried the young lady’s 

‘« Impossible!” letter to the inn, and asked for the banker von 

‘*Yes—yes—my eyes have not deceived me; } Hahn. When the door of the room where the 
she is lost! Why are they alone? has your reason } banker sat was opened, and he saw a tall, pale 








deserted you?” man, dressed in black, as he had heard the Dead 
‘‘He begged permission to make a private } Guest described, who looked up and asked in a 
communication to Frederika.” hollow voice—‘‘what do you want?” he was 


“Break off his private communication; and } ready to swoon with fright. : 
send him away; I insist upon it.” ‘¢ Your honor,”’ stammered the man with a face 
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full of terror; ‘‘I did not ask for your honor—but 
for Mr. von Hahn.” 

“Tam he.” 

**You?” repeated the petrified servant; and 
his feet seemed rooted to the ground. ‘For 
mercy’s sake—let me go away!” 

‘*T do not hinder you. Who sent you here?” 

‘* Mademoiselle Bantes.”’ 

‘¢ For what ?” 

‘‘This letter for you—" and as the stranger 
rose and came toward him to receive the letter 
he threw it down and ran away. The banker 
laughed. ‘‘ Are the people here all crazy!” said 
he to himself. He read the letter, contracted his 
brow, and began to walk the room, humming a 
low tone. 

There was a light knock at the door, and the 
landlord entered, his cap in his hand, with many 
awkward bows. 

‘‘ Just in time, landlord; is dinner ready?” 
asked the guest. 

‘The dinner in this house would be doubtless 
too mean for your honor.” 

‘Not at all; your cooking is well done. You 
should not find fault with my eating but little; it 
is my habit.” 

‘“‘ They cook better at the Golden Angel.” 

“The Black Cross is good enough for me. 
You are more modest than I ever saw a landlord. 
Let them have dinner directly.” 

The landlord of the Black Cross rubbed his 
cap in his hands and seemed embarrassed; the 
stranger appeared not to notice it, but continued 
to walk the room in deep thought. But every 
time he came near the host the latter stepped a 
pace or two back. 

‘*Do you want anything, landlord?” at length 
asked the banker. 

‘*Ye—e—s! Butyour honor will not take it ill?” 

‘*Not in the least: out with it!’ cried the 
guest, and reached out his hand, as if he would 
slap his host cordialJy on the shoulder. But the 
landlord escaped by a timely dodge and sprang 
to the door. 

Vexed as the banker was, for he had noticed 
the strange behaviour of the whole household 
since his arrival, he could not help bursting into 
a laugh. ‘Do the folk take me,” thought he, 
‘for a second Doctor Faust?” 

Again there was a knock, and at the half 
opened door appeared a martial face, with a 
Roman nose and prodigious moustaches. The 
mouth asked, ‘Is this Mr. von Hahn?” 

‘¢ The same.” 

A large and stout man in a soldier’s dress 
entered the apartment. ‘‘ The burgomaster re- 
quests your honor,” said he, ‘‘to come to him 
for a few moments.” 

1% 


eed 


‘* The burgomaster? a master of police. Where 
does he live?” 

‘* At the end of the street—in the large corner 
house with the balcony. I will have the honor 
to conduct you thither.” 

3 . “Nay—that is not necessary, my good friend. 
 T like not military escorts.” 

‘* His honor the burgomaster has so ordered.” 

‘‘ Very good—and you obeyed his directions. 
Have you not been a soldier?” 

‘“‘In the third regiment of hussars.”’ 

“In what action got you that scar over the 
eye-brow ?” 

‘‘Hem—your honor—in a fray with some of 
my comrades about a pretty girl.” 

‘‘Your wife will not be pleased—unless she 
herself were the girl you fought for.” 

. “T have no wife.” 

‘‘Well—your sweet-heart. Come—confess— 
if she knew all—you would find her a little stub- 
born—eh ?” 

The soldier frowned. The guest continued— 
2 ** but do not lose heart; for your scar would prove 
; to her what you would venture for a look into her 
dark eyes, or a lock of her brown hair.” 

The policeman grew pale and opened his eyes. 
‘Does your honor,” he stammered, ‘‘ know the 
girl?” 

‘¢ Why not? she is not the ugliest in the town!” 
returned the banker smiling, amused at having 
} discovered the soldier’s love secret so readily. 
The smile and the pale face had something hor- 
rible to the poor lover. 

‘¢ Your honor knows her? And you only arrived 
yesterday; and I have watched the milliner’s door 
ever since! Impossible! you could not have got 
in!” 

«My good friend it is not difficult to make 
acquaintance with a pretty girl; and houses have 
back-doors.” 

The soldier looked horrified; von Hahn thought 
; he had awakened his jealousy. ‘Fy,’ said he, 
‘¢ you must not be jealous; let us make an agree- 
ment. Understand me well P 

‘But too well!’ interrupted the terrified 
official. 

‘*You shall take me to your young milliner, 
and I will reconcile her to your scar.” 

The soldier started and appeared to shudder; 
then recollecting himself, requested Mr. von 
Hahn to follow him to the burgomaster. 

‘‘IT come; but I will have none of your com- 
pany.” ‘ 

‘I am ordered to conduct you.” 

‘*T order the contrary. Go, then, and announce 
me to his honor. If you withstand me count no 
longer upon your sweet-heart.” 

‘¢ For heaven’s sake,’’ cried the official, ‘‘ have 
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mercy! I obey: gracious sir, spare, I beseech 
you, spare the innocent blood !” 

“‘T hope you do not think I am going to eat the 
girl?” 

‘Your word,” cried the other, “ that you will 
spare her life; then I will do whatever you com- 
mand, were I sure it was my own death !” 

**T give you my word not to kill her. But tell 
me, what frightens you? How come you to sup- 
pose I want the life of a handsome girl ?” 

‘* Your word is pledged; I am satisfied. What 
indeed would it profit you to twist poor Katherle’s ; 
neck! You may go alone, now. Even the devil 
must keep his word.” 

So saying, the policeman retired, but not too 
soon to hear the Dead Guest burst into a loud 
laugh. The laughter rang through his ears like 
the howl of Satan as he ran at his utmost speed 
to the burgomaster, to tell him the whole story. 

Mr. von Hahn took his hat and stick and went 
out. As he walked along the street he observed 
that everybody was bent on paying him the 
utmost respect. All the people bowed and took 
off their hats; and in several houses on both sides } 
of the way he saw a throng of faces pressed | 
against the closed windows. Not far from the ; 

house of the magistrate where he was going, 
was a spring, the water of which fell through 
several pipes into a large stone basin. Around ; 
this were many women with pails and tubs, dif- 
ferently occupied. Some were scraping fish; } 
some washing vegetables; some placing their 
pails under the pipes; others carrying them away 
on their heads. The banker wishing to enquire > 
if that were the house he was looking for, turned 3 
to address one of them; but at the first sound of 
his voice, which drew their attention, there was 
acry of horror and alarm! The women threw 
down their pails, let the vegetables and fish fall 
into the basin, and ran off in different directions. 
Only an old woman, whose feet refused to carry 
her away, got behind the pipe, and began cros- 
sing herself most violently, and muttering her 
prayers. Mr. von Hahn went on and was ad- 
mitted into the corner house with the balcony. 
The burgomaster, a small man, acute, adroit, 
and of quick perception, received him cour- 
teously at the door, and led him into his office. 

‘You sent for me,” said Mr. von Hahn, “and 
I have come the more willingly, in the hope that 
you may be able to solve this mystery. I arrived 
in your town yesterday for the first time; and have 

met with more adventures here than in all the rest 
of my travels.” 

‘*T believe it,” returned the burgomaster with 
a smile, “‘I have heard of them; really incre- 
dible! You are Mr. von Hahn, son of a banker 
in the capital; you have transactions with Bantes, 
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a manufacturer of this place; you come on account 
of his daughter ” 

‘*Exactly; will you identify me, sir?” The 
banker took some papers out of his pocket-book ; 
the burgomaster examined them slightly, and 
handed them back with an expression of his 
satisfaction. 

‘*T have given you, sir, all the information you 
can require respecting myself; permit me to ask 
in my turn some explanation of the odd ways of 
your town. Herbesheim is not so entirely sepa- 
ted from the rest of the world but that strangers 
must sometimes make their appearance here. 
How comes it then, that I 4d 

‘I know what you would say, Mr. von Hahn, 
I will explain all if you will have the goodness to 
answer me a few questions.” 

‘* At your service.” 

“Count my questions, if you please, among the 
singularities of Herbesheim, which have already 
struck you. Do you commonly wear black?” 

‘*T am in mourning for an aunt.” 

‘Were you ever in this place before?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘‘Have you had any acquaintances among our 
townspeople, or have you ever heard by accident 
any of the legends connected with the town his- 
tory ?” 

‘*T have no acquaintances in Herbesheim, and 
knew nothing of the place, further than that Herr 
Bantes lived here, and that his daughter was a 
very admirable young lady, which I can now 
confirm from my own observation.” 

‘‘Have you never heard the story of the Dead 
Guest?” 

‘‘T repeat it—I must confess to my shame, Mr. 
Burgomaster, that the history of Herbesheim is as 
unknown to me as that of the kingdoms of Siam 
and Peru.” 

The burgomaster smiled and said—‘‘ you are 
now passing with our citizens for the spectre of 
a fabulous legend; I myself, ridiculous as I own 
the popular superstition to be—you will forgive 
my frankness—cannot help being surprised to see 
how exactly you correspond with the general 
notion of the spectre’s exterior. Supposing it 
true that you are not playing off a joke upon me, 








; I will relate to you the story of the Dead Guest 


as I have heard it from others.” 

The worthy burgomaster did so, and young von 
Hahn listened with the greatest interest. 

‘¢ All is clear to me now,” cried he, laughing, 
when the story was ended. ‘The fair ones of 
Herbesheim were in terror for their pretty necks.” 

‘‘ Jesting aside, Mr. von Hahn, I am not quite 
satisfied. Accident plays us strange tricks some- 
times ; but it is too strange in this case not to give 
me some ground of suspicion against you.” 
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‘* How, Mr. Burgomaster, do you take me for 
the hero of your legend?” 

‘No, certainly; but you may have heard it 
before, and thought proper to divert yourself 
with the credulity of our people. How, for in- 
stance, happens it that you chose the first Sunday 
in Advent for your arrival, and a violent storm, 
if you knew nothing of the tradition in ques- 
tion?” 

‘*The coincidence is somewhat striking, I 
acknowledge; but I assure you I am so ill read 
in the calendar that it is only just now that I 
remember yesterday was the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent. And I can give you my oath that I did 
not bring the rain from heaven; on the contrary, 
I would gladly have prevented it, unfavorable as 
the bad weather is to my health.” 


‘* But how, Mr. von Hahn, do you account for } 
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$ to you without, however, believing you to have 
} been dead.” 
The banker was silent awhile, and then said— 
‘* IT begin to be more afraid of you, Mr. Burgomas- 
} ter, than even your townspeople are of my black 
; coat. The walls must have given you your in- 
; formation. It is true I was this morning a short 
time alone with Mademoiselle Bantes, if you 
; mean to allude to that circumstance: but you 
must allow me on this point to preserve silence. 
Either your walls have informed you upon the 
subject of our conversation or not; in the former 
case you have nothing more to learn; in the latter 
it would not become me to disclose what the young 
lady might wish to have concealed.” 

The burgomaster inclined his head gently in 
token that he would pursue his enquiries no fur- 
ther; and after a slight pause, asked—‘‘do you 





the clutch you made this morning at the neck of } stay long with us, Mr. von Hahn?” 


your worthy landlord?” 

The banker laughed immoderately. ‘‘ Ah! this 
is why the poor fellow dodged me so fearfully 
when I wanted to lay my hand on his shoulder.” 

‘* Still further, Mr. von Hahn: you are ac- 
quainted with Mademoiselle Wiesel ?” 

‘*T know several Wiesels, but no young lady 
of that name.” 

‘¢ And yet it is said that you obtained access to 
her house by the back-door.”’ 

‘* By the back-door? Oh, now I understand; 
she is the sweet-heart of your late messenger. 
Now I comprehend all his fright and agitation.” 

‘‘T have not yet done, Mr. von Hahn. You 
will observe that Iam acquainted with all your 
movements; indeed the secret police of Herbe- 
sheim yields not even to that of Paris in the times 
of Fouché and Savary. If you wish me to acquit 
you entirely of the charge of having played off a 
joke upon our good people of Herbesheim, you 
must permit me a question or two further. If 
you did not design to assume the character of the 
Dead Guest, how was it possiblé—this question I 
ask Jess for my own satisfaction than another’s— 
how was it possible that having no previous ac- 
quaintance with Mademoiselle Bantes, you could 
this morning in a few minutes’ interview—a short 
interview at least—become so intimate with that 
young lady, that you—I know not how I ought to 
express it——” 

‘¢ How the mischief did you learn that?” cried 
the banker, and his pale face became suddenly 
suffused with crimson. 

‘I beg pardon for my curiosity,’’ returned the 
burgomaster, ‘‘you know civil authorities and 
doctors have the privilege of asking indiscreet 
questions. But you are aware that the Dead 
Guest is said to have the faculty of captivating 
women ; a faculty which I am obliged to concede 


‘I leave here in the morning, My business 
is concluded; and really I have no inclination to 
play the part of a hobgoblin among the people. 
; I conceive myself ill-used by chance to have been 
$ brought thus unconsciously into such a scrape.” 
2 After a little more conversation with the bur- 
} gomaster the banker took his leave. The magis- 
trate, after his departure, stationed himself at the 
window, curious to see the reception he might 
; meet with from persons in the street. He could 
> not help thinking the affair a very odd one alto- 
> gether. He had stood thinking of it a quarter of 
an hour or more, and was surprised that he had 
; not yet seen the banker leave his house. He rang 
} the bell; the servant came and was questioned ; 
but insisted that though he had stood for the last 
; hour before the front door, he had seen no man 
$ go out. 
The burgomaster dismissed his servant and 
; went again to the window. In a few minutes 
; the attendant returned, uncalled, and said the 
> housemaid was crying in the kitchen, because 
} the Dead Guest was talking with her young mis- 
tress, the burgomaster’s daughter. The young 
lady seemed well acquainted with him; he had 
given her a pair of splendid bracelets, and said 
something to her which the maid could not hear. 
Her mistress had ordered her to leave the room. 
3 ‘* Bracelets!’ echoed the magistrate, ‘‘ and 
talking with my Minna! Donner und—how 
should the girl get acquainted so readily with 
a stranger?” And he walked hastily to the 
door, then checked himself as if he had detected 
a superstitious fear at the bottom of his astonish- 
ment. At length he went to the room where his 
daughter was; she sat alone at the window look- 
ing at the bracelets. 
‘‘What have you there, Minna?” asked her 
father. 
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The young girl answered readily—‘‘ a present 


for Rika Bantes, from Master von Hahn. He is 
going away to-morrow, and has his reasons for 
not returning to the house of Herr Bantes. It 
is all very strange—but I will give her his pre- 
sent.” 

‘‘ And where did you become acquainted with 
Mr. von Hahn?” 


“This morning when I was with Rika and her ; 
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to the bed. There lay the lovely girl still asleep, — 


| though he listened breathlessly. They went up 


: a delicate bloom in her cheeks, on which the long 
; eye-lashes reposed. She breathed so lightly that 
her father at first almost thought he only fancied 

there was a regular movement of her night dress. 
But when he touched her soft, warm hand, he 
’ was fully re-assured; and still more when she 
; opened her eyes and smiled with an expression 





mother. He has an odd look, but he is an excel- } of surprise. Madame Bantes explained the cause 
lent man. When he came from you, father, I } of their early visit, telling her of the mysterious 
was just coming down stairs; and he stopped to disappearance of Herr von Hahn, at which she 
make his request.” ; seemed much pleased. 

The burgomaster was satisfied with his daugh- Still more pleased was she that evening, when 
ter’s explanation, but secretly resolved to send ; just as they were sitting down to supper, the roll 
next morning and see if the stranger kept his } } of a carriage was heard which stopped before 
word. : their door. ‘It is Waldrich!” cried Frederika, 

The next morning when the burgomaster’s springing up; and it was he. They all ran to 
servant went to the Black Cross, he learned ? meet him; Herr Bantes embraced him cordially. 
from the people in the street that the Dead ? All had a thousand things to tell, and a thousand 
Guest and all his train were vanished, no one } ; questions to ask. At last Herr Bantes put an end 
knew how or where. He had taken neither | to the discourse by calling them to supper, and 
carriage nor horses; had not been seen to pass ° , gave the captain his accustomed seat. 
the town gates, and yet he was no where to be | “Do you know,”’ said he, after they had chatted 
found. The landlord took the police messenger ° > awhile; ; ‘do you know, captain, we have had the 
into the chamber occupied by his late guest; all; Dead Guest here in Hesbesheim, bodily, in this 
was in complete order as if no one had been | ; very house! Yes—I tell you truly—he picked 
there; the bed was unruffled; the chairs in their : ; out his three brides before he had been in the 
places; not an article of clothing, nor even a bit ; place twenty-four hours; one was Frederika there 
of paper testified that the room had been recently } —another the Burgomaster’s daughter, the third 


inhabited. Only on the table lay the full amount : 
of the reckoning in good silver. 

‘May I be hanged if I touch it!” cried the 
horrified landlord; ‘‘I will send it to the town ; 
hospital for the poor.” 


The rumor of the sudden disappearance of the ° 3 


Dead Guest was soon spread abroad throughout 
Herbesheim. Herr Bantes and his wife, even 
before they had risen, heard it from the maid— 
‘* Amazing!” cried the old man: ‘‘ what say you 
to that, wife? For my part I am glad he is gone. 
He—the son of my old friend! Yet who could 
credit such things if they had not been seen with 
one’s living eyes?” 

Madame Bantes smiled, but knew not what to 
reply. She thought, however, that time might 
unravel even this mystery. 

Suddenly her husband sprang up, and became 
so pale that she was alarmed—‘ wife!’’ he said 
in a faint voice, ‘is it not strange that Frederika 
sleeps so long? Have you heard any noise in.her 
room since you awaked ?” 

‘‘ Nay—dear husband; you cannot suspect—”’ 

‘SIf the one thing is true—the other may be 
also!” cried the alarmed father; and therewith 
both went to the door of Frederika’s chamber. 
Herr Bantes laid his trembling hand on the lock 
and opened softly; he could hear no movement, 


: Miss Wiesel, the milliner’s reg We were 
: all terrified nearly out of our wits.’ 

The captain smiled and answered: ‘I met him 
to-day, and dined in his company at the post-house 
? at Odernberg. You mean Mr. von Hahn, and no 
; other?” 
$ Von Hahn!” repeated Herr Bantes; ‘the 
Dead Guest—if he ever walked the earth! But 
; he shall not have my Frederika—even were he 
; in truth the banker’s son! How could I live with 
‘a son-in-law that gave me a cold shudder every 
‘ time I looked upon him. If he be really von 
Hahn the worse for him, for he looks exactly as 
you described the spectre.” 

‘And no fault of his!” cried the captain, 
laughing; ‘‘for believe me he was the veritable 
‘ original of the sketch I drew the other evening. 
I met him some time ago in the capital, and his 
uncommonly tall figure, pale face and black dress 
made such an impression upon me that I could 
not forget him. You may imagine that I was 
not more likely to forget when I learned that he 
was—pardon me for referring to it!—the suitor 
of Mademoiselle Frederika.” 

‘‘ Donner!” exclaimed Herr Bantes, rubbing 
his forehead, ‘‘ and so it was all the trick of a 
rival! And we all, even the worthy Burgomas- 
ter and his police, have been taken in. Such a 
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welcome as he met with!—He must have taken § 
us for a pretty set of fools!” 3 

‘* Not at all, my dear sir,” answered Waldrich, ; 
‘che was well pleased with the turn of affairs, 
and desired me to present his parting respects to } 
you, Madame Bantes and Mademoiselle Frede- ; 
rika. He and I are sworn friends; we have ;} 
opened our hearts to each other. At first, when ; 
we sat down téte-a-téte to the table, both were | 
reserved; after an exchange of common-place ° 
civilities I learned that he had just left Herbe- , 
sheim on his return home. I burned with curiosity } 
to know more ; and having accidentally mentioned ‘ 
that I was in command of the garrison, ‘ah,’ cried 
he, laughing, ‘my fortunate rival!’ and reached 
me his hand across the table. Thus our conver- 
sation commenced. He told me that your daugh- 
ter had informed him she was engaged to me, 
and had entreated him not to make her unhappy. 
In a transport he had seized her hand and kissed 
it, disclosing the fact that although he had im- 
plicitly obeyed the command of his father to 
come to Herbesheim to sue for her hand, yet it 
had been in the hope of being refused. He was ; 
secretly enamored of a young lady in the capital, ¢ 
the daughter of a late professor, whom the old 
banker had forbidden him, under pain of being ; 
disinherited, to visit—because the poor girl had 
no other dower but her virtues and talents. ; 
Young von Hahn, however, had resolved to | 
marry her in case of his father’s death, or if he ; 
could induce him to change his determination.” 

“What!” exclaimed Herr Bantes, “and you > 
knew all this, Frederika? And why did you not ; 
tell it to me?” 

The young lady kissed her father’s hand and 
replied. ‘‘ Dear papa, do not blame your Frede- ° 
rika! I was on the point of telling you all that ; 
had passed—every word the banker had said— 
but do you not remember how you forbade me 
to speak, and promised if I would obey you . 
without a word, to give me Waldrich instead © 
of Mr. von Hahn? You remember?” 

*¢ So—so! nothing is so sure as obedience when 
a little advantage may be gained by it.” 

‘¢ But did you not threaten to shut mamma and 
me in the cellar—if. i 

‘“‘ Hold your tongue, child$ But since you took ; 
it upon yourself to have an interview with the 
young man without my knowledge, you might, } 
at least, have explained matters.” 

‘So I did. As soon as he found there was no . 
hope of winning my heart, #m the joy of ‘his re- 
lease he told me his own secret. Yet there was 
just then no excuse for his not remaining with | 
us; and you know mamma and I had invited 
him to dinner-——” : ; 

‘* Silence! Go on, captain. So he is not angry © 





with us. But what must he think of us good 


; people of Herbesheim? That we took leave of 


our senses with the beginning of Advent?” 

‘Something of the sort may have occurred to 
him,” answered the captain; ‘‘ but the behaviour 
of the townspeople must have afforded him much 
amusement, for he told me of several droll scenes. 
Not till he heard the burgomaster’s story did he 
comprehend that he had the honor to pass for a 
cavalier, who was taken for the Winter King two 
centuries ago. But he could not help acknow- 
ledging that his appearance favored the mistake.” 

“Tt was all the fault of your wild stories!” 
cried Frederika. 

‘* Well, I was honest enough to confess my sin 
to Mr. von Hahn, and to take all the blame I de- 
served, though I certainly never dreamed of such 


‘ a consequence to my narration. On his part he 
’ owned to me that he had yielded to the tempta- 
‘tion of mystifying the good townspeople after 
‘ he discovered what they thought of him. After 


retiring to his chamber, he sent his servants with 
his baggage under cover of the dark evening out 
of the town, and walked himself to the next post- 
house, where he lodged and took carriage this 


‘morning. In short, we had a hearty laugh at 


the whole story, and over a flask of champaigne 
pledged a lasting friendship for each other.” 

All this while Herr Bantes seemed a little dis- 
satisfied with himself; but Frederika tried, by 
caressing him, to remove the disagreeable im- 


‘pression. ‘‘ Children,” at last he said, ‘‘ you see 
; now what folly grows out of superstition, since 


even an old philosopher like myself has put on 


‘ the cap and bells! I could Jaugh at it, were it 


not wrong to make light of the infirmities of poor 
human nature. Every one who thinks he stands 
firm should take heed lest he fall. (Wife, have 


a bowl of punch made that we may wash down 
, the recollection of this silly stuff!) Thus the 


most courageous soldier, used to hearing balls 
by the dozen whistling about his ears, sometimes 


; takes to his heels; the seaman who is at home in 
, all countries may sometimes lose his way in a 
, walk for pleasure; and the most sensible man in 
‘ the world, at one time or other, may be little 


better than a fool!’ 
‘Dear father!’ cried Frederika, caressingly, 


; Jet us begin to talk of something else.” 


‘* Apropos, captain,’ continued her father, ‘‘do 


, you know I gave you away? On condition that 


the Dead Gnest should take himself off I made a 


present of you to Frederika. There, my girl, take 


him, and may you be happy together.” 

The lovers sprang up and threw themselves on 
his neck. 

‘*Stay—Waldrich!”’ he cried, ‘‘ you must throw 
off the uniform.” 
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‘*T will,’’ said the captain, with tears of joy in 
his eyes. 

‘* And take leave of the army. Frederika must 
live with her parents; I have given you to her, 
not her to you.” i 

‘*T will resign to-morrow.” 

‘* Children,” cried Herr Bantes, while he freed 
himself from the embraces of the young people— 
‘your joy will quite suffocate me. Wife, let us 
have the punch!” 


MARY. 


BY H. J. BRADFORD. 


THREE years have fled, sweet Mary, 
(And, ah! how slow they roll!) 

Since on this spot I sat with thee, 
Dear soother of my soul: 

Since here we breathed the love that dwelt, 
Deep-hidden in each breast, 

As peacefully and gently 
As yon blue sky at rest. 

How oft upon the summer’s day, 
When earth and sky were fair, 

And gentle sounds were wandering 
Upon the sunny air; 

When green the corn in yonder field— 
When bright the meadow-flowers, 

We've lived whole years of calm content 
In those few, fleeting hours!” 

And now the earth is fair as then, 
As brightly bloom the flowers, ‘ 

As gaily sing the tuneful birds 
Amid their leafy bowers; 

But oh! a gentle voice is hush’dy 
An eye hath lost its light; 

And memory bids me weep for thee, 
My beautiful and bright! 

Yes! yonder stands the village church 
We loved to gaze upon, 

When on its white and tapering spire, 
Linger’d the setting sun: 

And there the church-yard where we stray’d, 
And check’d our joyous mirth, 

To read upon the low brown stone 
The tale of buried worth. 

And now ’tis dearer far to me, 
For from its hallow’d ground, 

Fast by a spreading willow tree 
There swells a grassy mound; 

And there a low brown stone was raised 
Above thy sleeping head, 

And when I tread that sacred spot 
I feel that thou art dead. 

Yet though that gentle form is chill’d, 
And quench’d those happy eyes, 

Which beam’d as if their orbs were lit 
By skies of Paradise! 

And though thine absence makes me feel 
That [ am all alone— 

I’m glad that thou hast found a place 
Where sorrow is not known! 
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A LEAP YEAR TALE. 
BY MARY DAVENANT. 


Two gentlemen were enjoying the freshness 
of a summer twilight in the pleasant library of a 
house in one of the principal streets of Philadel- 
phia. One was a well whiskered, well to do in 
the world looking man, and by the je ne sais quot 
by which one can tell a married man at a single 
glance, evidently a Benedick of some years stand- 
ing. A look round the apartment, and at Mr. 
Charles Harvey, who is its owner, tells us that 
he is still on the bachelor’s list. The gentlemen 
were seated by an open window in luxurious arm 
chairs, and so far it looked comfortable enough; 
but there was a certain want of elegance of 
arrangement throughout the really handsome 
establishment which showed that its presiding 
genius was one of the stronger sex. 

A servant soon entered to prepare the tea-table, 
and presently Mr. Harvey seated himself to pour 
out tea for his guest. Mr. Waters watched his 
operations for a while in silence, at length he ex- 
claimed—‘‘I tell you what, Harry, I am actually 
attacked with such a violent fit of homesickness 
every time I see you sitting there, ‘ pouring out,’ 
as the ladies call it, that I feel tempted to set off 
at once for my own home, where I can see bright, 
happy faces round my board, and a delicate hand 
mixing my tea exactly to my taste. I have 
scarcely tasted a cup fit to drink since I have 
been here, and I verily believe it is because 
there is no lady to pour it out for me. Why 
don’t you marry like a sensible man, and know 
what domestic comfort is?” 

Mr. Harvey looked confused and made sundry 
mistakes in the preparation of the beverage, which 
called forth the severe animadversions of his 
friend, who finished by pouring the mixture into 
the slop bow], and then compounded one himself 
that seemed to suit him better. After this was 
happily settled Mr. Waters resumed the subject. 

‘‘ Jesting apart, Harvey, I am really curious to 
know why you have not married. Your tastes 
are domestic, your affections strong, and your 
circumstances good. You are now past thirty, 
and if you remain‘a bachelor much longer you 
will run a risk of being taken in by some artful 
girl, who will marry you for the sake of your 
money, and care not a button for yourself.” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Harvey. 

‘¢ Amen, with allay heart,” said his friend— 


‘‘but you have not answered my question.” 

“It is one I have been hoping you would ask 
ever since you have been with me—for I could 
not bear to enter on the subject myself much as 
I need advice and sympathy.” 
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‘‘ Aha! a love story—the old song, I suppose, , accomplished family, but I scarcely observed the 
‘the course of true love never did run smooth?’ ; other members of it. My whole soul was riveted 
Harvey, from my soul, I pity you—I had some- on Constance—for it was she—and strange as it 
thing of the kind to endure myself, and it almost | may seem to you, from that hour she become the 


broke my heart, stout as it now seems.” 

‘‘ My love, alas! has had no course at all, but 
is all pent up here, still and deep, wearing away 
my very heart. If you have patience to listen to 
my story I will tell it to you.” 

The curiosity of, Mr. Waters soon conquered 
his appetite, and when the table was removed 
Mr. Harvey began. 

‘‘You remember the Vernons whom we met 
in Paris four years ago?” 

“To be sure I do—a conceited old father, 
proud as a German baron with sixteen quarter- 
ings; a gentle, high-bred mother, and two glo- 
rious danghters—which was it?—that lovely, 
golden haired blonde whose glance seemed to 
melt your very soul, or the brilliant, dark eyed 
younger sister?” 


; centre of all the fond imaginings of my boyhood. 
She could not at this time have been more than 
; ten years old, I was eighteen—her family were 
; proud and wealthy, occupying the first place in 
’ a circle into which I never hoped to gain admit- 
; tance. Still I often saw her; sometimes playing 
} with her younger sister among the garden flowers; 
sometimes with her satchel on her arm wending 
; her way to school, and I felt that it was happiness 
? even to look on one so lovely and so associated 
g 

¢ 


; with domestic joys that were lost to me forever. 
’ ‘Her two elder sisters soon married, one an 
; English gentleman of fortune, the other a distin- 
$ guished man in one of our southern states. Five 
g years ago Mr. Vernon took his family abroad to 
visit Mrs. Colville, the eldest daughter, and soon 
after I was despatched by my employers on some 


‘¢ The elder—I had loved her from her child- ; mercantile business to Germany. To my great 
hood, though until we met abroad we had never ; joy we chanced to meet in Paris, where we occu- 
spoken—I shall never forget the impression she | pied the same hotel, and I frequently encountered 
made upon we when I first saw her. It was ° them both at public places, and at the house of 
on a summer evening, soon after I had come a ‘ our Ambassador.” 
friendless lad to this place. I was seated at a 3 **T remember well,” said Mr. Waters, ‘‘ our 
window of my humble lodgings which overlooked ; meeting them at the Louvre, and how I won- 
the garden of a large and handsome house, think- ' dered at your prating so knowingly about the 
ing of the beloved parents and sister that I had ; fine arts as you did to them—one would have 
lost—of the home of my youth, embosomed as it | thought you had lived among the old masters 
was among the blue hills of our beautiful state, ; from your. boyhood.” 
and of the hopes I once had cherished of rising? ‘*Well—I cannot tell you what my feelings 
to eminence by a life of intellectual effort. The ; toward Constance then were. For years she had 
graves of my household were now green in the ; been the idol of my imagination, but I found the 
distant valley—I was left alone with my destiny ; charms of the real being far surpassed those with 
in life wholly changed. My college studies were { which my fancy endowed her. I had seen that 
forsaken for the day-book and ledger in the count- ; she was beautiful, had heard that she was amiable 
ing-house of my present partners, where I was 3 and accomplished, but I had never dreamed of 
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surrounded by a set of dissipated youths, whose 
society was hateful to me. My only solace was 
in my books, and all the evenings I could spare 
from business were devoted to them. Sometimes, 
however, I was too weary for any occupation, 
and then sad recollections would more than ever 
crowd upon me. . On the evening I allude to I 
_ had been more than usually depressed, when my 
attention was attracted by some delightful music, 
and looking across the garden toward the house 
whence it proceeded, I saw a lovely child in the 
brilliantly lighted room, whose likeness to my 
sister made her seem like a personation of the 
thoughts that had occupied me. She had been 
reading at a table near the window, but had now 
thrown back the rich curls that had fallen over 
her face, and was listening to a duett sung in a 
masterly style by two elder sisters. 

‘She was evidently one of a numerous and 


> such a revelation of purity, grace, refinement and 


perfect nobility of nature, as day by day gradually 
’ opened tome. My business in Germany having 
‘ been settled more speedily than I expected, I was 
; enabled to dinger several weeks in Paris, and 
afterward to join the Vernons in a short tour 

through Switzerland. I had thought I appre- 

ciated Constance when she had been my com- 
panion in the world of art, but there was a deeper, 

fuller happiness in wandering with her through 
the lovelier realm of nature. Several other gen- 
tlemen were of the party, two of them English- 
men of rank—vapid, silly creatures, to be seen 
ever feigning raptures that they could not feel, 
and my heart would often thrill with joy when 
Constance, inspired with the grandeur and beauty. 
of the varied scenes that were spread before us, 
would turn from them to me as if she saw that I best 
could sympathize with the feelings that penetrated 
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her. The gentleness, too, with which she would 
submit to the inconveniences which so often try 
the temper of the traveller, and under which her 
parents and her sister Louisa were anything but 
patient; her kindness to the poor peasants we 
would meet, and the deep religious feeling which 
seemed to. pervade her whole being showed me 
that if pre-eminent in personal and intellectual 
gifts, in moral beauty shewas richer still. But 
I will not tire you with my raptures—enough 
that when at last I was obliged to tear myself 
away while they pees to Italy, I was deeply, 
hopelessly in love.” 

‘Why hopeless! y—was she already engaged?” 
asked Mr. Waters. ‘‘If not, had not a handsome, 
intelligent, fellow like you as good’ a chance as 
any one?”’. 

‘‘T—-with my miserable stipends—of humble 
birth and inferior position think to win. her, the 
loveliest and, proudest in the land? No—the 
thought was folly—madness. Yet there was a 
strange happiness in loving her, even déspairingly 
as I did. One might. cherish such a passion for 
an angel, so utterly hopeless was it, yet it made 
me a better man—elevating my mind and purify- 
ing every feeling—leading. me to strive after all 
that was really great, and to trample all that was 
mean and grovelling beneath my -feet. 

‘“‘On my return home I Jed” the same solitary 
life that I had before, avoiding all society, devo- 
ting my days to business ‘and my evenings to 
study and to Constance. True, she was far 
distant, but her image was always present to 
soothe and cheer my lonely hours. I remember 
at that time reading a German legend of a knight 


who devoted himself to the service of a spirit ; 


mistress, who in times of danger and distress 
would revive his courage. by permitting him to 
behold the waving. of her golden hair; a more 
perfect revelation being impossible, until by deeds 


o 

that wounded me deeply. I therefore refrained 
from going tothe house, and saw Constance only 
at church or by accident. So went on the affair 
sadly enough for me, until the legacy of that odd 
humorist who took such an unaccountable fancy 
to me, enabled me to obtain ‘a partnership in our 
concern, and with the assured prospect of com- 
petence, if not of wealth, came a distant hope of 
winning her on whom my affections were so un- 
alterably fixed. By this time several changeg 
had ‘occured in Mr. Vernon’s family that were 
rather favorable to me. His eldest son had mar- 
ried, and the younger had received an appoint- 
ment as secretary to a foreign embassy. Louisa 
had also accompanied him abroad to pay another 
visit to her sister in England, where she still re- 
mains. Constance was, therefore, the only child 
at home, and when I again presented myself at 
the house, I was received by her and her mother 
with all their former cordiality. The old gentle- 
man, too, gradually relaxed. his usual. stiffness, 
and I was soon established with them quite as an 
intimate friend. 

“Still I had ‘little on which I could build a 
hope. Constance was a most dutiful and devo- 
ted. daughter, and I well knew that her father, 
as bigoted an aristocrat as my country could 
produce, would object to her union with one of 
my obscure birth. Her mother was in all things 
perfectly subservient to him, and when Mr. Ver- 
non would enlarge, as he was very fond of doing, 
upon the past greatness of his family, her eye 
would brighten at the tale, told for the hundreth 
time, while my heart would sink at the mountain 
of prejudice to be overcome before I could reach 
the haven of my wishes. For months I remained 
¢ thus fluctuating between hope and fear, until at 

length, encouraged by the unvarying kindness of 
; Constance’s manner, and the interest she ap- 
peared to take in my society, I determined to 





of virtue he had won an entrance to the world of ; throw off the guise of friendship and thus end 
spirits. The story impressed me strangely, and ; the uncertainty that tormented me. 
like Aslanga’s knight I would often fancy I saw ; ‘I had occasionally met at Mr. Vernon’s an 
the bright locks of her I loved giéam on me in ; Englishman of the name of Millwood, who had 
the darkness, as if accepting an allegiance as ; brought letters to them from Mrs. Colville, the 
hopeless as his own. ‘ eldest daughter. Being quite a handsome young 
‘It was more than a year before Mr. Vernon ‘ man, and moreover the heir of a baronet of large 
and his family returned, and the blush and smile ’ fortune, he had received a good deal of attention 
with which Constance received me when we met ‘ in society; but as he was rather shy and-reserved 
assured me that I was not quite forgotten. Ah! ‘ in his manner, he seemed to care but little for 
how many a baseless fabric did I build on that ‘ , company, and to prefer a quiet evening at Mr. 
one look. My manner may possibly have be- Vernon’s to any of the gayety that was going 
trayed my long cherished feelings, for on suc- 3 forward. With a stupidity that now seems to 


ceeding visits the friendliness of my reception by { me like infatuation, I had never thought of Mill- 
the rest of the family was diminished, (though, wood as a rival, thongh I had fancied one in a 
thank heaven! that of Constance was the same) { dozen different men far less dangerous. He was 
and her two brothers, whom till now I had never } so quiet in his manner, said so little—to Con- 
seen, treated me with g haughty superciliousness ! stance, scarcely anything when I was present— 
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commonly sitting beside Mr. Vernon listening 
to his prosing conversation, occasionally picking 
up Mrs. Vernon’s knitting needles and balls of 
worsted, and altogether seeming the most harm- 
less person in existence. Judge of my surprise 
when one morning, about two months ago, I was 
shown into the dressing-room, fully determined 
to take the first opportunity of knowing my fate, 
at finding Constance téte-a-téte with Mr. Mill- 
wood, her beautiful eyes filled with tears of 
tenderness, while he, holding her hand, was 
speaking most earnestly—both being so absorbed 
that neither were aware of my entrance. 

‘‘You may imagine my feelings at this utter 
annihilation of my hopes. Confounded beyond 
measure, I was about retreating hastily, when in 
my confusion I stumbled over an ottoman, which 
aroused the attention of the lovers, and I was 
compelled to go through the ordeal of a visit. 
Constance was at first a little embarrassed, but } 
she soon recovered herself, and while I was suf- 
fering the tortures of a fallen spirit, decked her 
face with smiles, and talked with all her usual 
animation—Mr. Millwood sitting by, relapsed 
into his usual indifference. As soon as I de- 
cently could, I left the house as if pursued by a 
thousand furies, and have never since entered it. 
Mrs. Vernon has sent me two invitations to small 
parties, but I have refused them both. Constance 
is lost to me forever, and I cannot yet bear her 
presence. Fool that I was ever to cherish hope! 
While I loved her as a ‘bright, peculiar star’ be- 
yond my reach, but shedding a holy influence on 
my spirit I was happy—filled with high endeavors 
to become ali that I knew she reverenced. Now 
I am wretched.” 

Harvey here ceased, and it was long before he 
became sufficiently composed to listen to the long 
harangue his friend now made, first on his own 
faint heartedness, secondly upon the propriety of 
forgetting Constance immediately and conquering 
of his old love by substituting a new one in its 
place, together with many common place argu- 
ments usual on such occasions, to which, how- 
ever, it must be confessed his patient seemed to 
give but little heed. After retiring that night 
Mr. Waters reflected deeply on his friend’s case, 
and at length came to the conclusion that the 
kindest thing he could do would be to take him 
to his own home where he might witness the 
pleasures of domestic life, and last, though not 
least, see a pretty black eyed cousin of his wife, 
who would, he hoped, obliterate the memory of 
his former love. 

So said, so done. Harvey journeyed homeward 
with his friend, but the domestic happiness only 
seemed to increase his despondency, and the 
black eyed cousin smiled in vain. News soon 
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followed him of the succession of Mr. Millwood 
to his baronetcy, and of his intended marriage to 
Miss Vernon, to whom he had been for some time 
secretly engaged. Such was the effect of this 
announcement upon Harvey’s health and spirits 
that Mr. and Mrs. Waters prescribed a visit to Sa- 
ratoga, which was not very far distant from their 
home, and proposed to accompany him thither. 

Harvey would fain have shunned the brilliant 
scene which accorded so ill with his present feel- 
ings, but his friends were imperative, and he was 
at last obliged to yield to their wishes. But how 
bitterly did he repent of having done so, when 
almost the first person he saw on entering the 
crowded saloon the evening after his arrival was 
Constance Vernon. She looked, he thought, paler 
than usual, though a slight flush rose upon her 
cheek as she returned his distant bow. It had, 
however, faded entirely away when his eye, after 
seeking Mr. Millwood in vain among those who 
surrounded her, rested again upon her face. 

Constance was indeed fair to look upon as she 
stood amidst the over-dressed daughters of fashion 
in her simple costume of white, unadorned save 
by a single rose in the rich curls of her hair. Tall, 
graceful and dignified, her features very beauti- 
ful, it was, however, the character that shone in 
her countenance which gave it its rarest charm. 
The brow and eye were highly intellectual, while 
the expression of the finely formed mouth told of 
the kind and generous affections to which it would 
give utterance. The music now poured forth its 
inspiring strains, and after seeing Constance led 
to her place in the dance by a dashing exquisite, 
Harvey left the room and sought the most distant 
angle of the portico, there to meditate in solitude 
on all that he had lost. 

The night was soft and beautiful, a brilliant 
moon added her glory to that of the starry host, 
and shone as if in mockery of the dark, troubled 
spirit that was now gazing on her. ‘‘ Why should 
I be so wretched?” he soliloquized, ‘‘she is happy 
—and did I love her truly, with a pure, unselfish 
love, I should rejoice that she is so, even while 
my heart bleeds with its own wounds. She has 
chosen freely, and can I blame her choice? Why 
can I not love her as I did in my early youth—as 
I did before hope came with her illusions to leaal 
me to despair?” 

He had long been indulging undisturbed in 
such reflections when aroused, by a light footstep 
approaching him, he raised his head from the 
column against which it rested, and saw Con- 
stance at his side. She looked pale and agitated, 
her long curls were pushed from her brow and 
fell in their rich volume upon her shoulders. 
She stood in silence for a moment, while Harvey 
was too much surprised to utter a syllable. 
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At last she said—‘‘ Mr. Harvey, you will think 
it strange that I should seek this interview, but 
we leave this place to-morrow, and I must know 
before we part the reason of this sudden change. 
You are an old and valued friend, and your cold- 
ness has pained us all. There is some sad mis- 
understanding—cannot it be rectified? Must a 
friendship such as ours be severed without at 
least a word of explanation?” 

‘¢Miss Vernon must pardon me—I have been 
iJ, and for some weeks absent from home—other- 
wise I should have taken an earlier opportunity 
of congratulating her upon her approaching mar- 
riage.” 

‘¢My approaching marriage!’’ repeated Con- 
stance—‘‘ with whom, pray?” 

‘It cannot surely have already taken place,” 
said Harvey turning pale—‘‘I did not see Sir 
George Millwood among the guests this evening.”’ 

‘*Sir George Millwood is now on his way to 
England,” replied Constance, ‘where in a short 
time he will be married to my sister Louisa. His 
visit here was partly to obtain my father’s consent 
to the marriage, and partly to get out of the way 
of the solicitations of his family, who insisted he 
shonld marry an heiress by no means agreeable 
to him.” 

‘‘Is this possible?—and did my jealous fancy 
deceive me when I saw your hand in his, and 
tears of tenderness streaming from your eyes?” 

‘¢You saw tears of sympathy for the trials of 
my sister and my friend—nothing further I assure 
you. ‘I had been listening to a love tale, but I 
was not the heroine, as I think you must now ac- 
knowledge. Come, are we friends again?’’ she 
added, extending her hand with a look that pene- 
trated his heart. 

‘*Constance!—dear Constance!” said Harvey 
as he pressed it to his lips—and Constance did 
not chide him for the freedom, though she shed 
tears—sweet tears of happiness as she stood there 
in the charmed moonlight and listened, and felt 
that she could listen thus forever. 

Harvey’s surprise could only be equalled by his 
joy when, a few days after, he received the ready 
approbation of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon to his suit; 
an approbation which he now learned would have 
Ween as readily given years before, when first he 
won their daughter’s love and their regard, as it 
was granted now: the family pride of the old 
gentleman being in fact a quite harmless foible, 
cherished for his own private gratification, little 
dreaming it could interfere with the happiness of 
others. Thus Harvey’s own pride and sensitive- 
ness were constantly creating imaginary difficul- 
ties, and had not Constance at last sought an 
explanation, (it was leap year as it now is, 


gentle reader—you will forgive her, therefore,) ) 
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it is possible he might still have remained a 
despairing lover instead of a living contradiction 
to the truth of the assertion that, ‘‘faint heart 
never won fair lady.” He persists, however, in 
asserting, and Constance believes him, that his 
love for her, even when hopeless, was ever the 
greatest blessing of his life; that like a magic 
wand it encircled him with purifying influences, 
through which he became worthy of the devoted 
affection with which she returns it—an affection 
that time has only strengthened during the years 
that have passed since she became his wife. 





LOVE’S VOYAGE. 
BY MRS. ANNE P. DINNIES. 


Tue Vignette on the presentation page of ‘The 
Token for 1829” embodies a beautiful thought. Love 
sailing round the world—his vessel, &c., composed of 
the usual appurtenances of the “‘ Boy God.” 


LauncHep is the bark, the sail unfurled, 
The helmsman at his post; 
His ocean is the wide, wide world, 
His compass has been lost: 
And vain is now his utmost skill 
To lower the swelling sail, 
But on at random, wanders still 
This play-thing of the gale! 


His lighted torchmast, once a guide, 
Now throws its beams around, 

To show how useless was the pride 
Which wreath-cords round it bound, 

His arrow holds its station still, 
Unmoved by each fond art; 

That pointed arrow never will 
From Love’s gay trappings part! 


Away, away the vessel speeds, 
Unchecked its devious course— 

No threatened danger ever heeds 
While passion’s breeze lends force; 

In vain may Prudence, from afar, 
With lifted hands exclaim! 

Hope ever lights her beacon star, 
And Love pursues the flame! 


Onward, still onward—where’s the clime 
Through which he has not been? 

And who will dare predict the time, 
When he may zezt be seen? 

That bow-wrought bark! ah, who may tell 
When last it floated by? 

Or guess what echoed its farewell 
The light laugh or a sigh? 


Love’s Ocean is the wide, wide world, 
Young hearts its waves composing; 

His bark is launched, his sail unfurled, 
And none shall see its closing. 

When fair the breeze that wafts him on, 
Each trace how sweet to mark! 

But tempest tost—his rudder gone! 


God speed the little bark! 
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ONLY A TRIFLE. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


“Tr’s only a trifle, uncle,” said Harry Stuy- 
vesant, to his guardian. ‘‘Miss Boyd may be, 
as you say, careless; but it’s only a trifle, and 
outweighed by her beauty and brilliant talents.” 

‘*You may live to think differently, Henry,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘I have seen thrice 
your years, and, depend upon it, the happiness 
of a married life rests on the /ittle things rather 
than on the great ones. You can’t all the time 
be thinking of your wife’s beauty, but will some- 
times recur to the comforts you once enjoyed in 
a tidy house: and, before a year has gone over 
your head, you will be willing to sacrifice her 
brilliant talents for an amiable disposition. Give 
me a woman who has the tact to perceive and 
gratify one’s little peculiarities of taste or habit— 
who knows when to have the slippers warmed, 
how much to cook the joint of meat, in what 
way to do up one’s linen, and to attend to all 
these other little, every day comforts. You may 
despise these trifles now, but they have more to 
do with the happiness of a married life than 
anything else.” 

Henry remained silent a moment, looking at 
his watch-key which he kept twirling; for he felt 
that his uncle was eyeing him keenly. At length 
he spoke. 

‘*But, granting what you say—how do you 
know that Eller Boyd will not attend to these 
trifles? Cannot a woman of genius make a kind 
and considerate wife?” 

‘*Certainly—a few may—” 

**Then,” interrupted Harry, exultingly, ‘‘ that 
is giving up yourcase. I'll run the risk: she’ll 
be one of the few—and who wouldn’t rather have 


a beauty and a bel esprit than a mere humdrum,”’ } 


and with these words he bowed himself out of 
his uncle’s office. 

The old gentleman shook his head sadly, as he 
gazed after the young man. 

‘It is no use arguing with him, I see,” he said 
to himself—‘‘the boy’s crazy with love, and is 
determined to throw himself away. I can only 
give him advice, and advice won’t move him. 
Well, let him try the experiment. As he makes 
his bed, so he must lie.” And with this homely 
proverb, the old gentleman turned to his desk 
and resumed the examination of his papers. 

Ellen Boyd was a beauty and a wit; but her 
temper was high, and she was both by nature 
and education selfish. The gratification of her 
pleasure was all she cared for, and to this she 
managed to make everything and everybody sub- 
servient. Her splendid face and figure, united to 
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her really brilliant powers of conversation, made 
her a favorite in every circle in which she moved, 
and procured her constant admirers, who fed her 
self-love with flattery. At home she was consi- 
dered the prodigy of the family, and in conse- 
quence had been spoiled from childhood. Her 
plainer sisters had learned to sacrifice a portion 
of their own wardrobes to render that of their 
sister more splendid; and often they, as well as 
their mother, labored all day to adjust the dress 
that Ellen was to wear at a ball in the evening, 
for the family was not wealthy, and even had 
some difficulty, rumor said, to make ends meet 
at the close of the year. While her sisters were 
thus occupied, the proud beauty was usually lying 
on a sofa reading the last novel, or, perhaps, ill- 
humoredly finding fault with them for not per- 
forming their task more_to her taste. But all 
these things were borne meekly; for Ellen was 
expected to make a grand alliance, and besides, 
despite her many faults, her mother and sisters 
doted on her. 

Her most successful lover was Harry Stuyve- 
sant, and as he was wealthy, and moreover of 
one of the best families of the state, people said 
it would be a match. His uncle, more than 
once, expostulated with him, but these arguments 
generally ended as the one we have recorded, and 
finally it became publicly known that Harry was 
to be married early in the Autumn. 

Harry took his young wife to a handsome house 
in the city, where he intended hereafter to reside 
during the winter; and, for awhile, no man was 
more happy. The beauty of his bride was the 
theme of praise in every assembly where she 
appeared; he saw himself envied the possession 
of such a treasure; he was almost bewildered 
with gratified pride. At his own table, too, the 
most celebrated men of the country were proud 
to gather, for the grace and dignity with which 
Mrs. Stuyvesant presided, and the brilliancy of 
her conversation, were extolled by all. For two 
months Harry was at the pinnacle of bliss. 

But he soon began to find that the cup was 
mixed with other ingredients than those of hap- 
piness. If to see his wife shine in company 
afforded him such pleasure, it was alas! the 
only gratification her society afforded him, for at 
home she was always tired and silent, and even 
grew pettish when he sought conversation. 

About three months after their marriage Harry 
returned home, one wet evening, tired and ex- 
hausted by a day of unusually laborious busi- 
ness. With a sense of relief he deposited his 
wet umbrella in the rack and opened the draw- 
ing-room door. But instead of the cheerful fire 
he hoped to find there, all was cold and com- 
fortless. He then went up stairs to his wife’s 
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sitting-rcom; but she was not there. A little 
annoyed at finding her out, he rang the bell for 
a servant; but he had to repeat the summons 
before any one appeared. At last the cook 
entered. 

‘“Where is Mrs. Stuyvesant?” 

‘‘Gone out,’ was the reply. ‘She has been 
out all day.” 

‘‘Humph! Are you the only servant about?’ 

‘Yes, sir. The rest have all gone out too— 
they didn’t expect you back so soon.” 

‘‘Isn’t there any fire in the house?” said he, 
sharply, checking himself in a severe animadver- 
sion on the servants. 

‘‘There comes John,” said the cook, as the 
gate was heard shutting, ‘‘he will soon make up 
the fire, sir, and missus will be home by’m bye.” 

In no very good humor Harry had to walk up 
and down the hall until a fire was made, and 
even after that, quite half an hour elapsed before 
the carriage drove up with his wife. She came 
in, complaining of excessive fatigue, and with a 
fit of peevishness, for the milliner had disap- 
pointed her; and her husband accordingly spent 
one of the most unpleasant evenings of his life. 

Another month passed on, and Harry’s plea- 
sure in witnessing the triumph of his wife’s 
beauty continued to wear away beneath the 
thousand petty annoyances of home. He still, 
at times, loved her as passionately as ever, and 
often, at an evening assembly, he would stand 
apart, leaning against a pillar, contemplating, 
like a young lover, the effect produced by her 
transcendant loveliness. At other times he would 
hang, acharmed listener, on the words with which 
she was enchaining a circle of dignified and re- 
nowned statesmen. But when he entered his 
home, all his happiness vanished. His wife be- 
longed to that class who seem to think that it 
is too much trouble to dress for a husband, 
and accordingly she met him at breakfast and 
dinner, unless when there was company, in an 
old, slovenly dress, with her hair negligently 
arranged, and a manner that was sure to be 
indifferent, even if it was not ill-hnmored; for 
as Ellen had married him for his wealth alone, 
and that was now assured to her, she no longer 
considered it worth her while to consult his com- 
fort. In the same way she met every advance 
for an evening’s quiet enjoyment when there 
was no ball or soiree to attend, though this 
occurred but rarely. Instead of striving to enter- 
tain her husband, she usually took up a novel or 
slept on the sofa. Sometimes Harry ventured to 
expostulate, but this only produced altercations, 
and he was wise enough to give it up. Scenes 
like that we have recorded, when he would 
return home to find everything comfortless, 
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servants negligent because the mistress of the 
house was careless, became but too frequent. 
Harry, at length, did what hundreds of other 
husbands have done befere, in like circumstances 
—he sought abroad for that comfort he could not 
find at home. 

There is not now a more unhappy couple than 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant. She still shines in 
, public, the admired of all observers, but her 
} beauty is already falling a victim to her ill- 
; temper, and it is rumored that her husband’s 
; fortune begins to feel the results of his gambling 
life, and that daily scenes occur between the two 
in consequence of his refusal to suppy her extra- 
vagance as before. 
; TI feared it would be so,”’ said Harry’s uncle, 
the other night to his wife, ‘‘and I said, from the 
beginning, that Ellen’s selfishness would make 
her disregard his comfort. Ah! my dear, it is 
because you have paid so much attention to the 
every day trifles of married life that we have 
been so happy.” 


| 
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| GENIUS AND POETRY. 


BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 


A YOUTH in spring-time of his age, 
Bent to increase his store 

Of knowledge, o’er an olden page, 
Most eloquent of yore. 


4 


And on his face a light was cast, 

Of brilliant thought and prayer— 
Bright as if angels had gone past 

And left their glory there. 


And one with haggard, livid skin, 
Shrunk lip and gasping throat, 
Emaciate and stern—came in, 
And taunted him and smote. 


Fiercely the student’s eye flashed light, 
They clutched and battled then, 

With savage and appalling might, 
Like tigers in a den. 


Heaven! ’twas a fearful thing to see 
The passions struggling there. 

The Pride that strove for mastery, 
Thy greater strength Despair! 


A third had watched this strife and laughed, 
With strange and chilling mirth, 

But sudden, launched a quivering shaft, 
And struck them both to earth. 


Then bent him o’er the youth’s pale clay, 
And blood that poured like wine— 
And shouted, ‘‘ Battle as ye may, 
Ye all—all must be mine!” 


That scene which I but saw in thought, 
Hath oft in life been done. 

When Poverty and Genius fought, 
But Deatu, the mighty, won! 
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LUCY MAY; 
OR, A MIDNIGHT REVERY. 


I aM sitting alone in my solitary yet comfortable 
chamber. My fire burns brightly, and the noise- 
less lamp, whose smoke-wreaths gambol round 
my head, shall as yet know no extinguisher. 
Why should I sleep? Has activity—corporeal, 
locomotive, blood-compelling activity earned me 
a night of unbroken rest? Have I toiled at the 
anvil, or driven the nail, or shivered with tren- 
chant hand the red and intractable brick? Have 
I with busy arm and knitted brow plied any one 
of the thousand useful avocations of labor that 
earn unpurchaseable sleep? No—notI. Nor is 
the brown blood of Java that so cheerfully sim- 
mers on my bachelor hearth an opiate for one 
who boasts not the dura tlia messorum. 

Blest be coffee at night! How fresh, vigilant 
and vigorous the fancy soars! How brightly and } 
sharply start forth the half obliterated memories 
that crowd the soul: some clear, distinct and 
palpable—perfect in association and connection, 
and fancy-woven with all that is glorious and 
beautiful in the past; some shadowy and faint 
in the far distance of time, linked by wipes, 
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bands one with another; and some without glory 
to dazzle, or cloud to darken, or fanciful associa- ° 
tion to distract, in stern and unalterable reality 
landmarks of the soul. 

From the store-house of the memory, where a { 
record ineffaceable and eternal is made of all that s 
the senses ever felt or the mind ever thought, , 
many a forgotten feeling, wayward fancy or } 
pleasant incident of early days comes forth in ‘ 
quaintly chequered array with the grave recol- | 

¢ 


stand before the mind’s eye, the beacons 7 
t 


lections of manhood. The sad and the gay—the 
light and the solemn—the painful and the plea- 
sant—the good and the evil, and all that is wild, 
or strange, or whimsical, starts up, and like the 
shadowy kings pass in fantastic review before us. 

Why should I sleep? my waking dreams are 
brightest. Shall I not now, when the last hiero- 
glyphic is scrawled on yon blotted sheet of inter- 
lined and folded foolseap—when the absorbing 
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of what the citizen as well as myself may almost 
forget—the free verdure of nature and the softer 
feeling of the human heart. 

To-night until ten o’clock I pored over and 
noted from musty tomes of professional lore. 
You would laugh at the technical question with- 
out right and*without wrong which employed 
me. To-morrow I must be at.the like again— 
and the next day the same, and the next, and 
the next. The interest of such pursuits is deep, 
strong and abiding, and I shrink not from the 
toil—but at times I grow weary and long for the 
free scope of natural feeling. With no home but 
that in which kindness is bought with money— 
with no friends but those who will always gather 
round a prosperous man, with no ties of family 
or kindred, is it strange that at this musing hour 
I should feel lonely? Money buys me luxury, 
civility, attention. Acquaintance I have enough 
who will lend me money, of the return of which 
they are sure—who will cheerfully do me a favor 
if it gives them no trouble—who will speak of 
me fairly and kindly—but (and let every one’s 
own heart answer the question) are these things 
enough? I have books, rooms, furniture, em- 
ployment, wealth, but who loves me? 

‘Why do you not marry, Mr. A 
my landlady, a respectable maiden of forty-three, 
gentle, good and bitterly ugly. : 

‘Who shall I take?” is my stereotyped and 
socratic answer. 

‘‘Why, there’s Miss B——.”’ 

‘‘Entirely too tall.” 





2”? says 





* Miss C. ” 
*¢Too short.” 
‘*Miss D , then.” 





‘*Pshaw! old enough to be your mother.”’ 

‘¢ Fie, now—there’s Miss E 7 

“She would call me father by mistake when 
my back was toward her.” 

“Then take Miss F 
and mature age.” 

“She is too—too smart.”’ 

‘Well, perhaps it is best to avoid contrasts—I 
give you Miss G—— as a last chance.” 

‘They say she can’t read, don’t they?” 

And thus or in a similar manner ends the ex- 








, with her bright eyes 


business of the day is over, and all is done that { hortation. 


can be done to insure that success for which I 
hope on the morrow—spread the wings of my 
fancy, cramped and stiffened and torn, though | 
they be like the shattered pinions of Balazen, { 
and turn in retro-volant flight to the times of my 
youth. This hour of the night—the sacred hour 
of midnight is to me amid my labors what the 
feebly living plants of his parlor window are to the 
heart of the drudging denizen of a great town. It 
freshens my soul to my task by affording glimpses 
8* 








‘‘You are too fastidious, Mr. A ,” she con- 
tinues in affected pique. 
‘‘ How can I be otherwise with such an angel ?”’ 


‘Now hold your tongue, Mr. A »” and so 





we are friends again. 


I feel that I am growing fastidious—fastidious 


in my estimation of books—of men—of art, and 


most of all—of women. In each a faint and un- 


assignable deficiency pains, even when there are 
no grosser traits to disgust. Is it that our dim 
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and wavering though beautiful conceptions of forth for a walk on the public pavement thronged 
the good, and perfect, and fair, have no embodi- } with the young, the gay, the beautiful and the 
ment in actual existence? Forms of moral and } happy. Book in hand I threaded the glittering 
physical perfection are ever present in our minds, } maze of pleasure seekers, glancing furtively at 
like shadowy remembrances of a former and better ’ each fair form, and treasuring up the casual look 
life. They hover round about us in our lonely } of some temporary idol who swept in her glory 
walks, in our silent chambers, and in the dark } by, doubtless in the pride of youth and beauty, 
hours of night.. Who has not deemed at some } seeing and thinking naught of her humble ad- 
time that the vision was realized, the airy child } mirer. Yet would I home to my quiet lodgings, 
of fancy fixed in earthly form and proportions? ; (I have dwelt from childhood among strangers,) 


Who has not once beheld the incarnation of his 
dreams of the lovely and the good? Many years 
since I beheld such a being, loved her warmly, and 
was cruelly disappointed—and now when time 
has dispelled the illusion of fancy, I smile at the 
ephemeral nature of what I then thought eternal. 

But there is one remembrance too fair and 
beautiful, perhaps, for this page, commenced in 
mockery and like to end in sadness—it is no re- 
cord of passion and sorrow, (miserable but eternal 
conjunction !)—pensive in nothing but the doubting 
thought that what was so soft, innocent and lovely 
then, may now be hard, worldly and heartless as 
many another as fair. Why should memory, leap- 
ing back in the track of life over much of absorb- 
ing interest, hover round her alone? Why pass 
over many as bright, as beautiful, and one more 
passionately loved? 

I knew her when I was very young—she, 
younger still. With her idea comes no painful 
thought of folly committed, feeling mocked, mo- 
tive misunderstood, or devotion scorned. No 
word of hers ever turned on me the accursed 
laugh of society, planting a barb that cannot be 
shown or extracted. She mocked not the un- 
couth form, the humble garments, or the hesitant 
voice. I, who had then never analysed a feeling, 
loved the sight of her as I loved the warm sun. 
It was in my day of studentship. I read law with 
one now no more. My preceptor, a man of re- 
tiring habits, had but few personal friends, so we 
were without the loungers who are the curse of 
a lawyer’s life. I had possession of one corner 
of an office of moderate size—where side by side 
on my little brown table were ranged my books 
—trusty friends for life!—a few volumes of the 
classics, the elementary tomes of law; and, more 
prized than either, a quarto black-letter transla- 
tion of solemn old Eusebius, with the lamenta- 
tions of Origen included. 

I used to sit at my baize protected window in 
the warm, summer evenings, and peep at the 
happy faces and bright forms in the street. They 
seemed so joyous, so light that I, son of toil and 
thought, almost deemed them of another nature. 
Sometimes a bright eye would blaze upon me— 
then for days I watched for its owner tripping 
along the pavement. Sometimes at dusk I crept 





? . . 
and there in wild verse never to meet human eye 


; attempt the embodiment of my feelings. 

Too full of mortification and shame for indite- 
ment here, are the passionate follies of maturer 

; years. Diminutive in person, homely in aspect, 

’ speering in speech, and humble in fortune and 

connection, what had I to hope from the lovely, 

the wealthy and the proudly born. 

I had flown my falcon at noble game. With 
the caprice of beauty and conscious attraction 
she smiled on my rude devotion—nay, more, 
permitted me to hope that when I had gained 
name and station, I might aspire to her regard; 
and I, how strange it seems now, would—aye! 
have kissed the dust she trod upon. Many a 
night when storm or darkness or cold precluded 
observation, have I paced for hours before the 
doors of her father’s house. 

For her I toiled—for her I strove to master the 
subtleties of my profession—for her I gave up the 
gaiety of youth and the society of friends. What 
to me was the voice of pleasure in whose ear was 
ever ringing the memory of tones sweeter than 
the harpof seraphim? What to me was the com- 
panionship of others whose soul waa filled with 
glorious images of more than mortal joy? With 
the desperate earnestness of one who had never 
known affection or kindness, and who beheld 
now a prospect of happiness brighter than his 
wildest dreams ever portrayed opening upon 
him, I cast the measureless devotion of a lonely 
and sensitive soul at her feet. I feared no failure. 
My own energy of purpose assured me I could 
not fail. The thought was death, and I drove it 
away. But in the sweetest moments of assured 
bliss the cloudy terror of Polycrates rested in my 
heart. The Samian’s question, what I have done 
to deserve this, I could not answer? Surely some 
dark and dreadful calamity must lie in wait for 
one whose joy was too great for man. Watching 
for the storm, it came from the fairest quarter of 
heaven and burst on my head. 

; The amusement of an hour was all she sought, 
; but it won the idolatry of an honest and warm 
heart. When she wearied of my devotion, I was 
; cast aside as the merest toy. Her step was as 
light—her laugh was as gay, and her eye was 
bright as ever—but for me—no matter now. 
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In the gilded halls of fashion that I may now , The pensive countenance of the mother had, 
enter as an equal, I sometimes see her yet. Her | perhaps, shadowed a little the gaiety of her 
eye would still assert its power, but alas! I am ; early innocence—but there was in its room a 
callous and cold as rock. I love her no more. tenderness and lovingness of nature that called 
I conquered my passion by no effort. It wore } blessings on her head from strangers in the 
away by degrees as fancy faded, and the business streets. I, who loved with my whole soul the 
of life opened upon me. But its consequences I fair and graceful, whether of animate or inani- 
still feel—it made me what I am, a lonesome { mate nature, gazed on her dark, lustrous eyes 
man, delighting in the society of my fellows—a ; and her sun-kissed cheek as upon the embodied 
friendless man, constitutionally craving for love phantasm of my dreams. She seemed to me 
and sympathy—a man of business, naturally } like the glorious creation of some one of those 
dreamy and indolent—a man without domestic } passionate old painters, who, blending their 
ties, yearning for the indulgence of household earthly loves with their heavenly aspirations, 
affections—a young man in years, but alas! I have clothed seraphic perfection in the fairest 
fear with the chillness of age in my heart. ; attributes of mortal beauty. When the loneli- 

And so no more of love disappointments. 1} ness of my lot, shut out as I was by circum- 

j 


turn gladly to the memory of one whom I never } stances and my own wayward will from society, 
loved. What name shall I invent for the gentle ; pressed heavy on my soul, the sound of her flute- 
image that I see before me now? Her own sweet } like laugh or the echo of her elastic step was 
appellation can never be profaned by the lips of ; enough to dispel the darkest illusions. 
strangers. I may whisper it in my solitary walks ; She, while her sprightlier sister gambolled on 
as that of a watching angel, but not to mortal ear. } the unfrequented pathway, would, half as a 
What shall express early girlhood, playful gen- ; monitor, half as a playmate, alternately chide 
tleness, susceptibility most acute, and beauty } and join in the harmless mirth of the child. 
most pure and star-like—Lucy May? the same { After a time the children, for the elder was not 
in the number of syllables—the same in — more than fifteen, spied me as I sat the livelong 
and poetic association—then be it Lucy May. day behind my sergen curtain. Somehow we 
is a sweet and unpretending name, bearing le became acquainted. First the younger with a 
it pleasant thoughts of the brightness and glory of } child’s privilege nodded her demure little head 
the spring, and redolent of the joyous, yet gentle ; and kissed her fingers as in awful respect. Then 
and loving creature to whom I have attached it. } she would bound away to her sister with a mis- 
Yet is her own unwritten name sweeter to me— } chievous laugh, and whispers followed, of which 
it may be folly, it may be fancy, but it calls up } I was evidently the subject. Lucy would re- 
thoughts pleasanter than the fair face of nature } prove her then, as I knew by the uplifted finger 
or the harmonies of her music. and mock gravity of aspect. We were soon good 

But a few doors from the office of my preceptor } friends, however, and they came every evening 
stood a new and handsome house, built at some about sundown, when they knew I was alone, 
distance from the street, so as to leave a wide ; and talked to me-of their studies, their friends, 
expanse of pavement before it, over which swung ; and southern home. Lucy had not the preco- 
the little branches of a huge old elm. This was { cious intelligence that bewilders itself in the 
occupied when I commenced my studies by one } technicalities of science. The kindly confidence 
whom wealth had not availed to shield from of childhood was as yet unshaken by book ac- 
sorrow. She was, as I afterward learned, the quired knowledge of evil. Childish toil and 
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widow of an officer in the civil service of the } thought, the curse of after years, had traced no 
English government in one of the West India } line on her white and innocent brow—nor had 
Islands, who had originally sought that station } evil passion clouded its purity with one taint of 
in order to prolong, for a few years a life, the } forbidden feeling. No forgotten wrongs, dim and 
fountains of which were well nigh exhausted. ; shadowy in the awful past, appalled her soul with 
For a long time the mild climate fostered hopes ; the fear of vengeance that might come and ought 
of recovery, but the seeds of death were sown in } tocome. She knew nought of remorse for half 
his vitals, and he perished. Reasons unknown } remembered crime—and so, guiltless of wrong 
to me induced his widow to reside temporarily } and fearless of harm, she hesitated not to give 
im I saw her frequently as she passed } her confidence to me—and at Jength the sisters 
with her two daughters by my window in the } came to know me well, and would stand by my 
pleasant afternoons of summer. The expression } low window in the evening, and pour into my 
of her face was mild and thoughtful, but it told of } ear their little plans of pleasure, or the fancies of 
long and patient suffering. The elder of her girls } their guileless minds about the stars that peeped 
was of surpassing though undeveloped beauty. ’ from the sky. When I told them of the immensity 
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of the heavens, and that the stars shone and shone ; 
forever, they peopled those bright worlds with ° 
angelic hosts, and longed to be with them. 

How earnestly would Lucy listen while her ° 
sister romped at large, to my talk of myself and } 
my lonely life in a great city, poor, friendless and ° 
in feeble health; and with what anxious tones of 
inquiry would she ask me of my suffering when 
my countenance told of illness. 

How clearly I see her now, beautiful and child- ; 
like as when I saw her last long years ago, with 
a few natural flowers twisted in her dark hair, 
and her eyes alternately swimming and sparkling, 
as she uttered her sorrow at leaving us and her ; 
hopes of seeing her southern friends again. I 
see still the same gentle and relying smile—the . 
same dark eye, and hear the same words of ; 
kindness and affection then lavished upon me. } 

It is a pleasant remembrance and not unworthy ; 
of manhood, that I was an object of kindness to 3 
that guileless and beautiful child. No spot in the 
whole past shimmers more brightly. ; 

And where is she now? Have years stiffened 
that elastic motion? dimmed that bright eye, or ; 
shrunken and paled that full lip and ruddy cheek? 
Has sorrow, or care, or sickness bowed that deli- 
cate and graceful form? or saddened the tempera- } 
ment already too thoughtful? Has that feeling 
given for the best blessing of our race, but often 
its darkest curse, cast a shadow on the heaven of } 
her purity? Has she formed those ties that bind } 
us to life for others, when for ourselves we would 
gladly lay it down? Has the warm heart not cal- 
loused in its intercourse with the world? Does 
the same smile that startled the beholder with an { 
involuntary thought of the angels, still lighten the 
dreamy repose of her countenance? 

Her fate may be sad—her heart changed—her 
beauty decayed—stormy passion with its bitter 
fruit may have clouded her brow and strung the 
soft voice to harsher tones. The ever-urgent 
realities of life may have quelled the gay imagi- 
nations of girlhood, and the exclusiveness of pas- 
sion have supplanted the spontaneous love and 
kindness that lavished itself on all that had life. 

Ten years that have made the dreamy boy a 
hard and toiling man—the poor and friendless 
student, a rising and prosperous lawyer—that 
have changed me in all save the loneliness of an 3 
exacting heart, may well have veiled the love- 
liness of her nature with new, perhaps, dark 
shades. But not so, I delight to remember her. 
The springing step, the antelope eye, the ringing 
laugh fade not in the creature that haunts my 
memory. Her image comes back to me often 
when the controversies of my calling, (one gene- 
rative of hard and scornful feeling) have left in 
wy breast the bitterness of their gall—soothing 
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and quieting the stormy excitement that lingers 
in my veins long after the lying witnesses or the 
stupid jury have ceased to hear my voice. 

I complain not of the world—I owe it much— 
my labor it has rewarded, and it has done justice 
to my character. It is made of people as good 
and as feeling as I am. Each one has his own 


, circle of loved and protected beings, wherein he 
> pours whatever wealth of affection he has to be- 


stow. His right to love and be beloved is from 
nature—but whence is mine? 

I am alone and without the ties of blood con- 
necting me with any living being, unpleasing in 
aspect, uncouth in gesture and speech—and I am 
not—nay, I never have been loved. Painful was 
the process that taught me this conclusion—bitter 


; and deadly the feeling which it engendered, and 
; which I conquered—and sad and calm is the 


hopeless certainty that the love of woman can 
never be mine. 
Miser-like I turn to my hidden treasure. Here 


? in my silent chamber with my books and fire and 


comfortable arm-chair, at this hour of midnight 
memory refuses to dwell on the shame and wrong 
and deception, which have been my lot as they 
are the lot of every one, and gladly summons up 
shapes of joy and beauty and love. Bright and 
well beloved is thine, sweet Lucy May—more so, 
perhaps, than thy living self would be wert thou 
now before me—more so from the lapse of years 
which has cast golden tints around thy idea— 
more so from thy association with pleasant re- 
membrances of youth—more so from the mystery 
that has since covered thy path—and more so 
from internal consciousness that never, mever 
again while my soul preserves its identity can it 
feel again that which it can so well remember, 
or love again as it loved those to whom it has 
grown callous. 


MY OWN DARK-EYED ADELE. 
BY ‘‘THE POOR SCHOLAR.”’ 


Once I loved the blue eye beaming— 
Lips, like roses, dew-drops teeming— 
Golden ringlets straying, streaming— 
Wildly, wildly well; 
Cheeks across whose lily hue, 
Tint the sunbeam never threw— 
”T was before I looked on you, 
My own dark-eyed Adéle. 


Now I love the black eye burning— 
Lip of purple, pouting, scorning— 
Tresses dark as midnight mourning— 
God only knows how well! 
These are thine, and far more too— 
A heart, whose every wave is true 
To him who lives alone for you, 
My own dark-eyed Adéle. 
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THE LAST WILL. 
BY MRS. MARY V. SPENCER. 


Ir was a dark and dismal night, and the rain } 
poured down in torrents. The wind whistled g 
around the corners, or shrieked among the chim- 
neys; the street lamps flared dim; and even the 
watchman deserted his post and shrank into a 
sheltered corner. 

In an old, ricketty tenement, in one of the nar- ; 
rowest lanes of London sat a young couple with 
their only child. The mother was still young, 
scarcely eighteen indeed, but of unusual beauty; 
though sorrow had already begun to make inroads 
on that fine countenance. Her husband was some 
years older, with a face of much character though 
not of decided beauty; but the lines around the 
mouth and the care-worn expression of the brow 
showed that he had already warred with misfor- 
tune. In fine contrast to his face was the placid 
expression of the child’s countenance, as it lay in 
its mother’s lap with the light of the lamp falling 
shaded across it. A smile was on its face as it 
slept. It seemed as if an angel looked out 
from it. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the door. The 
man gazed around on the bare and desolate apart- 
ment, and did not stir. The wife seemed to read 
his thoughts. ; 

‘*Go, dear James,’’ she said. ‘What matters 
our poor accommodations!’’ and she tried to smile. 
‘‘ Perhaps it is a bearer of good news; surely no 
one else would come out on such a night as this. 
How the wind drives against the panes!” 

The husband advanced to the door, and open- 
ing it, a man in livery delivered hima note. At 
sight of the green and gold of the man’s dress he 
started back, but the servant leaving the missive 
in his hand was gone instantly. 

‘It is from my father’s steward,” said the hus- 
band, with an excited voice, as he broke the seal. 

‘God be praised!’ said the wife, ‘‘he has re- 
lented. Iknew he would. Oh! we shall yet see 
happy days,” and she burst into tears. Her hus- 
band’s agitation was scarcely less than her own, 
for his hand trembled violently as he held the 
note to the lamp. 

His wife eagerly perused his countenance, and 
she seemed to gather hope ashe read. At length 
he looked up. 

‘<I must go, dearest,”’ were his words. “My 
father is not expected to live over the night. He 
relents, for he has sent for me. God bless you, 
Mary, and our child,’’ and a large tear rolled 
heavily down his cheek. 

‘“‘T thank thee, heavenly father,”’ said the wife, | 
clasping her hands and lifting her swimming eyes 
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on high, ‘‘my prayers have been heard. Oh! my 
sweet babe, thou shalt no longer want,”’ and she 
clasped the sleeping cherub in convulsive joy to 
her bosom. 

The husband dashed the tears hastily from his 
eyes, kissed the mother and her child fervently, 
and snatching up his hat and cloak was rushing 
from the room. 

‘‘T will sit up for you, love,” said the wife. 

The husband gave her a look of unutterable 
fondness and stepped out into the storm. It was 
raining fiercely, and, at intervals, the thunder 
shook the sky, an unusual occurrence at that sea- 
son of the year. While he is making his way on 
foot, against the driving tempest, to his father’s 
princely mansion, let us hurry over the events 
which had reduced him and a lovely wife to 
penury. 

Sir James Hengist was descended from one of 
those ancients families of England, which had 
been great while the Normans were still landless, 
and many of which still remain among the gentry 
of Cheshire and Lincolnshire, looking down with 
contempt on the new nobility. In the course of 
generations, however, the family had become 
poor, and Sir James, to rebuild its fortunes had 
married a lady of great wealth in the city. Lady 
Hengist was as good as she was rich, and won 
all hearts in her exalted station. She lived to 
see her only son attain the age of twenty, and 
then died regretted by all, and by none seemingly 
more than by her husband. 

Lady Hengist had a niece, the daughter of a 
favorite step-brother, whom she had educated 
from a child, and whose union with her son had 
been a favorite project. She had long secretly 
entertained this idea, and what then was her 
gratification when she beheld a passion growing 
up for each other in the young people’s bosoms. 
Her niece was, at this time, but fifteen, yet 
already ripening into womanhood, and one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished of her sex. 
Sir James appeared to enter into his wife’s plans, 
and no obstacle was placed in the way of the 
lovers, so that for nearly a year their lives passed 
away in that brightest of all dreams, a first love 
sanctioned by friends. 

But Lady Hengist had been scarcely three 
months in her grave before a marked change 
came over Sir James, in his demeanor to his 
son. He was continually reproving the young 
man, who no longer could do anything to please 
him, and being a high-spirited youth, the heir 
was at jength driven from the paternal roof by 
this constant annoyance. Toward the lovely 
Mary Crawford, however, the conduct of Sir 

ames had been unchanged, even when she ven- 
tured to expostulate with him, as she sometimes 
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did, in behalf of his son. There were those, ; sought among the booksellers for employment, 
indeed, who said he had interested motives in { determined not to give up in despair. For a 
this, and the truth of their suspicions became { long time he was unsuccessful, but finally found 
apparent after the son had sought a home else- { a paltry job on which he managed barely to live 
where. Mary was now sixteen, in the full ma- } until his wife presented him with a lovely babe. 
turity of early English beauty; and Sir James, } After this, all means of regular subsistence de- 
overlooking his tacit consent that his son should } serted him. Yet he struggled on, endeavoring, 
marry her, and forgetting the noble-hearted ; when in the presence of his wife, to keep up a 
woman whom he had lately followed to the } cheerful countenance, and almost consoled for 
grave, determined to make her his wife. He } his unavailing struggles during the day by her 
was still in the prime of life, and might have } sweet welcome and the smile of his babe at 
succeeded with others scarcely less beautiful { evening. But as winter approached, and his last 
than Mary. But her heart was already anothers, § guinea vanished, the iron began to enter into his 
and she turned away with disgust from his ad- , soul. Several times he made abortive attempts 
dresses. It was sometime before she was aware | to soften his father; and his wife also secretly 





of his intentions, for she would not believe he { tried for aid in the same quarter, but in vain. 
could be guilty of such baseness, but when his } For more than a week they had now subsisted 
attentions grew so marked as to become the } on their credit at a green grocer’s shop, but this 
kitchen gossip, she could no longer shut her eyes ; could not last long, and the almost distracted hus- 
to them. She made no effort now to conceal her ; band knew not where to turn, when unexpectedly 
repugnance. But Sir James was not to be foiled. ; this note arrived from his father. 

In his youth he had been a man of gallantry, and His heart was full of high hopes, mingled with 
still piqued himself on his power over the sex. } sorrowful feelings, as he hurried through the tem- 
But he tried every art in vain. At length, how- } pest. The knowledge that his only parent was 
ever, it became impossible for her to remain any } on his death-bed awoke all the associations of 
longer under his roof; and she would have left it } childhood, bringing back the days when his father 
before only that she knew not where to go, and } doated on him. The subsequent harshness of his 
besides she had indulged a hope that by remaining { parent was forgotten; and, with the glad hope 
she might bring about a reconciliation between } that he was going to receive and bestow forgive- 


her lover and his father. ness, the son proceeded almost breathless to his 
The young heir had been, for some time, awaré } early home. 
of his father’s designs, and had urged Mary to The massive doors swung open at his knock, 


elope with him, but as long as a hope of reconci- } the well-known servant ushered him deferentially 
liation remained she had refused. Now, how- } through the hall, a whispered consultation was 
ever, there was no alternative. Hengist House } held at the sick-man’s docr, and then he was de- 
was no more a place for her; and without a rela- } sired to enter. ’ 

tive in the world to whom she could appeal, the With a palpitating heart he had waited during 
orphan had no other resort but to throw herself { the delay, and now he rushed in, all eagerness to 
into her lover’s arms. Accordingly the young } be reconciled to his dying parent. He saw noth- 
couple were married. And now began their ing but the form supported on pillows, and the 





sorrows. pale face of the invalid, and in an instant he was 
The rage of Sir James, on hearing of this § on his knees beside the bed and had clasped the 
union, almost killed him. His passions were § sick man’s hand in his, while tears gushed from 
always violent, but they now seemed fiendish. } him like rain; for in that moment, with the recol- 
He swore that he would disinherit his son, and 3 lections of childhood had come back all its soft- 
immediately cut off the allowance he had hitherto } ness. But the hand was rudely jerked back, and 
allowed his heir. The appeals of the offenders ; a scornful laugh met his ear. 
were in vain. The father was inexorable. He ‘Ha! ha!—you have come, thinking I am 
wished to see them starve to death, he said, and ; about to make you my heir,” began the sick 
then he could surrender life willingly. The letters } man, ‘‘have you? And so you begin playing 
which Mary, unknown to her husband, wrote } your part this way! I have sent for you for 
almost daily, were returned unopened. Every } another reason, as you shall learn, you villain.” 
one who might have otherwise assisted them, The young heir started to his feet. He could 
was turned against them by the powerful in- { scarcely believe his ears. Could those brutal 
fluence of the angry father, and in less than } words, thdt scornful laugh proceed from a dying 
three months, the young heir found himself lite- } man, and that man his parent? He stared incre- 
rally starving in the heart of London. His edu- } dulously at those around, and then at the face 
cation, however, had not been neglected, and he ’ of the invalid, but though he read pity on the 
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former, hate distorted the latter. Agsi@s parent 
laughed sneeringly. 

**So you came here thinking I was about to 
make you my heir, eh! Did your wife and child, 
sir, come along, to exult in my halls before I am 
cold?” 

‘‘ Father—father—”’ said the young man im- 
ploringly, as yet bewildered by this strange scene. 

“‘Don’t call me father, you unnatural child,” 
said the invalid, half rising in bed, and shaking 
his clenched hand. ‘You have brought me to 
this—you have, you rascal. But I’ll have my 
revenge. You shall starve, sir, starve—I hoped 
to live to see it—but I’ll make it certain.” 

‘‘Sir James,” said the son, ‘‘I will go rather 
than to stay to hear these things. And may God 
forgive me and you for all that is wrong between 
us.” 

‘Dare you, sir, talk of God forgiving you, you 
villain,” shouted the sick man, almost foaming 
with passion, while the alarmed attendants, not 
daring to interfere, stood trembling, locking from 
father to son, ‘“‘Itell you he’ll let you starve, 
and you can’t help it. I’ll make it sure. Yes! 
and I’ll live to see it,”” he exclaimed with a hor- 
rible oath. ‘‘I won’t die—it’s all a lie of the doc- 
tors. You and your paramour shall beg before 
my face, you shall ag 

‘‘Say what you will of me, but forbear my 
wife,” exclaimed the young man with flashing 
eyes, ‘‘here I stay no longer,” and he moved to- 
ward the door. But three or four servants inter- 
posed. 

‘¢ Keep him in,” fiercely exclaimed the invalid, 
‘¢make him stay till the will is read and signed. 
He shall see it all,’’ and again there wasa terrible 
oath. 

‘*T pray you, sir,” said the conveyancer now 
advancing, for the young man had not seen him 
before. ‘‘Consider the place,” he added implo- 
ringly, as he saw the son about to knock down 
the servants who opposed his path, ‘‘it shall be 
hastened as much as possible if you will only 
bear it,” he whispered. 

The young heir, bitterly as he had been re- 
viled, would not make his father’s dying room 
the scene of a broil, so he bowed his head at this 
expostulation, and folding his arms haughtily on 
his bosom, prepared to hear the will. A look of 
bitter triumph passed over the sick man’s face: it 
seemed as if his passions had transformed him 
into a fiend. 

‘¢Proceed, sir,’? he said, nodding to the con- 





veyancer. 

The man unrolled his parchment and began 
repeating the formal language of the deed, and 
as clause after clause was read depriving the 
young heir of his just rights, the eyes of the 








invalid gloated over the agony he knew he was 
inflicting on his victim. The son, in spite of 
every exertion, felt that his feelings were betray- 
ing themselves in the convulsive twitches of his 
face. How could he look unconcerned when his 
last hopes were being crushed, and he saw inevi- 
table beggary before his sweet wife and babe, 
with the horrors of a jail, in prospect, for himself? 
But he closed his mouth firmly, choked back his 
emotions, and gazed sternly on the man of the 
law, ashamed that the lookers on should perceive 
his emotion. 

When the conveyancer had finished the deed, 
he advanced to the bed-side with it, two servants 
carrying a small table on which were writing 
materials. 

‘Give me a pen, quick, quick,” said the inva- 
lid, rising unsupported in bed. 

The conveyancer hastened to obey, the parch- 
ment was spread out, and the pen was in the 
invalid’s hand. 

‘Do you see this, sir?” he said, casting a look 
of triumphant malice at his son, and he placed 
the pen to the skin. 

The storm, all this while, had been increasing 
in fury, and vivid flashes of electricity had begun 
of late even to penetrate through the closed shut- 
ters and heavy drapery of the windows. Just at 
this instant a peal was heard, stunning every one 
in the room which seemed filled with a blinding 
light. Several fell to their feet in fright, and the 
whole house appeared to rock. For a second 
there was a breathless silence, and then the con- 
veyancer spoke. 

‘Father in heaven!’’ he exclaimed, in a tone 
of horror, and advancing to the bed, he added 
solemnly, ‘‘Sir James is dead!” 

They rushed to his side and found it was indeed 
so. The lightning had run down the wall at the 
head of the bed, and in a second the soul of the 
baronet was in eternity. The parchment was 
shrivelled and black; while the pen, knocked 
three feet from the hand, lay burning on the rich 
counterpane. 

A silence of horror chained every tongue. The 
death of the invalid, at that instant, seemed like 
a stroke of Providence. 

At length the conveyancer turned to the son, 
and grasping his hand, said, 

‘‘ As there is no will, Sir James, you are the 
sole heir. And from the bottom of my heart I 
congratulate you.” 

There is no happier woman now than the 
young Lady Hengist, for she is blest with a hus- 
band who adores her, and surrounded with a 
family of lovely children, who inherit the beauty 
and virtues of their parents. 
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TO FANNY IN A PET. 
BY A. A. IRVINE. 


Way won’t you quarrel with me, Fan? 
It’s surely quite exciting; 
You tell me how you ‘“‘hate a man,” 
Then why take such inviting? 
For if we credit all you say, 
(Who’d dare to disbelieve you?) 
That folks won’t quarrel every day, 
Is all you have to grieve you! 


Sometimes you try to tease a bit— 
You’ve ‘‘met a beau so charming,” 

Then whisper, if the bolt should hit, 
‘Tis nothing, love, alarming!” 

You contradict me right or wrong, 
Vow bay or red is sorrel, 

Call rainy, fair—say weak is strong, 
Do everything but quarrel! 


You’re like a fitful April day, 
Which flies from sun to showers ; 
Or like a humming bird at play, 
In June, among the flowers; 
But yet in one thing, cher ami, 
You’re constant as the laurel; 
*Tis when I’m ready, that you’ll be 
Determined—not to quarrel! 


And yet, at every time we meet, 
You plague me still about it; 

‘ Not that the making up is sweet,” 
You’d “rather do without it!” 

Well then suppose we halve the bliss, 
Still pout those lips of coral, 

For, Fanny dear, I’Il take the kiss, 
And you may take—the quarrel. 


STANZAS. 
BY HENRY ELLIOTT BROWNE. 


Forcet thee! oh, never—the chain of that spell 
Which binds thee to memory no absence can part— 
Forget thee! oh, never—each moment will tell 
How closely and warmly thou’rt twined with my 
heart. 
Forget thee—alas!—I may bid thee farewell, 
And hide me from all the perfection thou art; 
But I cannot forget thee, whenever shall wave 


Time’s wing o’er the wild flower that hallows my grave. $ 


Forget thee! oh, perish the word that would dare 
Breathe Oblivion to thee! I have loved, and no more 

The dark wave of Lethé my spirit can share, 
I still must love on till existence be o’er. 

But the love is unblest—an unquenchable care— 

An unquenchable fire, burning deep in my core— 

And oh, the deep home of the lost does not burn 

Like the heart to whose passions Love gives no return. 





Py CLARA. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER II. 


Hicu up in a tower of the castle which over- 
looked the grand entrance and all the sweet valley 
that lay smiling below, was an apartment occupied 
by Elizabeth of York, to which her most favored 
attendants alone were admitted. A dim, old cham- 
ber, it was full of regal and imposing grandeur. 
Windows encompassed by sculptured tracery and 
surmounted by the royal arms of the Plantagenet 
were sunk deep in the walls, the upper portions 
enriched with that rare stain, the secret of which 
is lost to modern artists, without any other ad- 
mixture of colors. The red light which streamed 
through these windows fell upon the old oaken 
pannels of the chamber, turning to a soft purple 
on the black and polished surface, deepening to a 
rich gloom in the corners and over the massive 
fire-place. A few cumbersome and high-backed 
chairs of oak, roughly dashed with gold, were in 
the room, and at one end a mass of gorgeous 
tapestry swept over the wall, which, if flung 
aside, would have revealed the small bed-cham- 
ber, with its couch of crimson velvet, where the 
maiden princess found her repose. 

In the recess of a large mullioned window 
which overlooked the gate-way, sat a fair girl 
at work, or rather idling over her embroidery. 
The recess was carpeted with a fragment of 
beautiful tapestry, just large enough to cover 
the floor beneath her embroidery frame and the 
great oaken chair which she occupied—a book 
clasped and embossed with little knobs of gold, 
lay upon a corner of the frame, which she now 
and then paused to open, though it would seem 
rather to admire the illuminated pages inter- 
spersed through than from any desire to peruse 
its contents. A pile of worsted tangled together 
in one glaring mass lay in her lap, from which 
she now and then selected a thread and passed it 
through the eye of her needle in a restless, sleepy 
manner, which bespoke but little interest in her 
employment. 

As Clara sat with her head bent over the frame, 
and her profile beautifully defined against the 
window, it would have been difficult to believe 
a creature so lovely, was nothing more than a 
petted attendant of the Lady Elizabeth—there 
was a delicacy in her features, a patrician air in 
the bend of that graceful head which might have 
become a princess—a look of high blood was in 
the small and exquisitely formed hand as it lay 
idle among the flowers her needle had created: 
and the neat, little foot which rested on the glow- 
ing tapestry with a listless pressure, though half 
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withdrawn from its slipper, seemed formed only 
to tread the halls of a palace. 

At length Clara seemed completely weary with 
counting the stitches in her work. She thrust 
her needle through a rose-bud, tossed the pile of 
worsted from her lap to the floor, and leaning 


| look!” 
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attendant was standing, and gasped for breath. 
‘*Look still, he may yet turn away,” she said, 
clinging to the chair more convulsively, as Clara 
made a movement to leave the window, ‘ Look, 


Clara bent forward and eagerly examined the 


back in her chair, languidly flung up her arms, } party now dismounting in the court. 


gave a slight yawn, and sinking back in a state 


‘*A silver boar, with tusks of gold !—whose 


of delicious indolence, dropped asleep with a soft } badge is that?”’ she murmured, agitated by won- 
smile dimpling her mouth, and her bright chesnut ; der and anxiety for the terror of her young mis- 


ringlets falling one by one down upon her cheek 
and shoulder as they escaped from the back of 
her head, where with one twist of the hand she 
had fastened them while at work. 

She had been asleep, perhaps fifteen minutes, 
when the sound of a horse dashing through the 
gate of the castle, and suddenly checked in the 
court, aroused her—‘‘ Dear me, I must have been 
dreaming,” she said, starting up and flinging the 
curls back from her warm cheek with an impe- 
tuous grace that was natural to her. ‘Who can 
it be, I am sure it was a horse, and but one, pas- 
sing the portal at full gallop. It cannot be my 
lady, they can scarcely have reached the lake yet. 
Well, well, I can see,’’ and with another slight 
yawn Clara mounted to the seat of her chair and 
looked forth from the window, just in time to see 
her young mistress spring from her horse and 
enter the castle with a look of excitement and 
haste entirely at variance with her usual quiet 
and graceful movements. 

Clara sprang from her chair and moved toward 
a door leading te the turret stair-case, when it 
was flung suddenly open and Elizabeth of York 
entered the room—her cheeks burning scarlet, 
her garments dripping with water, and grasping 
the jeweled handle of her riding whip as if it 
were a dagger, which some enemy had striven to 
wrest from her slender fingers. 

‘*Look!” she said impetuously, lifting the 
whip and pointing to the window—‘‘see if they 
approach together—tell me, I say, if any stranger 
approaches with the queen.” 

Clara sprang to the chair again and looked 
forth. 

‘‘Yes, my lady, in good sooth some one does 
approach,”’ she said, ‘‘a small, slender man with 
ermine upon his cloak, and a jewelled collar 
around his neck.” 

‘‘Comes he toward the castle?”’ said Elizabeth 
sharply, for anxiety had changed her voice, ‘‘ Does 
he not turn away? keeps he with her highness 
yet?” 

‘‘Yes, my lady, they ride forward breast to 
breast, up the ascent, he bends toward her high- 
ness, and his hand rests upon the neck of White 
Suffolk—they are close by the portal, now!” 

Elizabeth clung to the chair on Which her 

Vout. VI.—9 





; tress. 
‘‘Has he entered? Is he below?” enquired 
Elizabeth, breathing hard, as she spoke. 

“He is helping the queen from her horse— 
ha! I remember, now—it is Glouster’s badge !— 
Richard Plantagenet, what brings him here?” 

With clasped hands and face pallid with affright, 
, Clara sprang from the window and flung her arms 
around the princess, just in time to save her from 
| falling to the floor. 
5 





‘‘Sweet lady, do not tremble so—alas! it is 
with cold and fear both. Her garments are wet 
3 through, and her poor cheeks are white as mar- 
; ble—oh! she has fainted quite away, and no one 
‘ near to help me!” 
$ As she uttered these disjointed words, Clara 
$ made an effort to lift her mistress to the chair, 
but, light as the burden would have been to a 
stronger person, the poor girl had not sufficient 
strength to accomplish her object. So, gently 
allowing the insensible lady to sink-to the floor, she 
swept together an armful of fresh rushes, which 
were scattered profusely over it, and pillowing 





the pale head of her mistress upon them, ran out 
to summon help. 

The room was speedily filled with a troop of 
pages and waiting women, all overwhelmed with 
wonder and consternation at the state of their 
young mistress. She was lifted from the floor, 
and Clara held back the tapestry while they car- 
ried her into the adjoining room, and after taking 
off her wet garments, placed her on the bed. 

With eager and affectionate solicitude, Clara 
exerted herself to restore consciousness to the 
} pallid form, which lay like a broken flower on the 
> conch before her. She chafed the small, cold 
‘hands; laid her own anxious face against the 
$ colorless cheek, which took a still more deathly 
$ tinge from contrast with the glowing crimson 
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‘which it pressed. She ran to an elaborately 
carved table standing near, and searched with 
; trembling hands among the toilet boxes and 
‘rich essence bottles for restoratives. A golden 
‘ flask, filled with flower water, was all she could 
’ find; with this she bathed the forehead, the 
{ pallid lips, and even the damp tresses of the 
‘ senseless lady, till life slowly returned. 

' It was beautiful—the sympathy which existed 
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between those two pure, and beautiful maidens! 
sympathy which woujd make itself felt, spite of 
the wide difference which fortune had placed be- 
tween them. Asa faint tinge of life stole over 
the lady’s face, that of her attendant warmed to 
a rosier hue, and the soft, brown eyes, bent so 
lovingly on the royal sufferer, beamed with joy 
as the thick lashes, which had been lying so cold 
and motionless on that white cheek, became 
tremulous, and slowly unclosing, revealed the 
soft eyes beneath still whelmed in the mists of 
unconsciousness, like violets overladen with night 
dew. A mirror of steel plate, hanging opposite 
the bed, in its frame of massy silver, reflected the 


crimson couch, the helpless form stretched upon } 


it, and the Hebe-like creature bending over it 
with such anxious and tender love. Now and 
then, Clara would stoop down and press her 
soft lips to the cheek and mouth of the sufferer, 
with an impatient desire to impart some of the 


strength glowing in her own person to the feeble § 
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true, and still with your royal mother: I heard 
his voice, but now as [ lingered by the door, 
doubtful if I ought not to warn the queen of the 
sad state into which your highness had fallen. 
He spoke low, and there was no anger in the 
tones of his voice.” 

The princess had sunk back to her pillow again, 
and listened with a contracted forehead, and an 
expression of affright in her distended eyes. All 
at once she started up, caught hold of Clara’s arm 
with both her trembling hands, and whispered, 

‘*Did you hear that—it was his voice. Who 
moves in the next room?” 

Before Clara could reply, the tapestry was 
flung back from the door, and the queen entered. 

Elizabeth sat up in the bed, but still clung to 
$ her attendant and trembled violently at her mo- 
; ther’s approach. She shrunk away with a shud- 
$der from the fair hand which was extended 
toward her. 

‘* No, mother, no, his lips have kissed it!’’ and 





© 3 . . . . 
one. Then she would smooth back those silken 3 sinking down again, she gathered up the rich 
tresses, bathe the white temples anew, and mur- ; waves of velvet over her person, and turned her 


mur caressing words, such as one gentle sister 

might whisper to the troubled heart of another. 
At length that dim old mirror reflected a still 

more touching picture—a picture of natural love 
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‘ face away from the light. 
‘* Leave us,” said thé queen, sitting down on 
; the couch from which Clara had arisen. 


3 She spoke in a tremulous voice, and Clara 


and confidence, breaking through the trammels ; observed that her cheek had lost something of its 

of rank. The Lady Elizabeth moved, faintly } color. 

lifted her feeble arm and drawing Clara’s face} The young waiting woman left the room, but it 

down to her’sgreturned with a grateful kiss, the } was with reluctance, for Elizabeth had started up 

caresses that had been, timidly, lavished on her- ; again, and was looking earnestly after her, as if 

self. } she desired the protection of her presence, but 
‘Do not leave me, Clara.” 3 lacked the courage to oppose the commands of 
‘‘No, lady, no. Has Clara ever left her mis- } her imperious mother. 

tress, when trouble was nigh?” ‘¢ Lie down, Elizabeth, and compose yourself, 
‘‘My head is strangely bewildered—things 3 before the dinner hour comes around. The king 


re 


have gone wrong with me, I fear,” said the 
princess, passing a hand over her forehead. 
‘‘ Have I been very ill, that you have wet my 
hair so,”’ she added, wringing the mingled per- 
fume and water from a tress that had fallen over 
her bosom, and turning her eyes, with a kind of 
questioning helplessness, from the heap of wet 
garments which lay on a chair by the table, to 
the window, on whose richly stained surface the 
sunshine was warmly falling. 

‘* Yes, sweet lady, you have, indeed, been very 
ill,” replied Clara, tenderly. 

‘“‘Oh! yes, remember, now. It was down in 
the forest,”” murmured the lady again, pressing 
her forehead; then starting suddenly up, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Clara, Clara, sit close to me. He is 
in the castle—my brothers, my poor helpless bro- 
thers were smothered in their bed! You will not 
leave me, Clara!” 

‘No, lady, I will not leave you! but do not 
thus give way to terror—the king is below, it is 


is our guest, and desires your presence!” 
‘¢The king!” repeated Elizabeth, wildly, ‘‘ the 
king, is it, my mother, the widow of Edward— 


} who calls Richard Plantagenet king!” 


The cheek of the dowager queen turned pale, 
and her eyes fell. 

‘¢The nation has crowned him—he has posses- 
sion of the throne,’’ she said, with considerable 
effort to speak calmly. ‘‘It is useless for us to 
contend against his power—we may have judged 
him too harshly—at any rate he is a Plantagenet.” 

The Lady Elizabeth looked at her mother 
aghast with terror and astonishment. 

‘‘ Mother! mother!” the tone of heart-rending 
reproach in which these words were spoken, 
brought a tinge of shame back to the queen’s 
cheek, and she turned her eyes nervously from 
one object to another in the room, at a loss how 
to proceed. 

‘Richard is now firmly seated on the throne, 





with no prince of our house to dispute his right.” 
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‘*No,”’ interrupted the princess, almost sternly, 
‘‘ there is no prince of our house left. My bro- 
thers—my murdered brothers, are gone, leaving 
me a poor, weak maiden, heiress to a kingdom 
which their destroyer possesses. Why comes he 
here? to insult us with his power. Or does he re- 
quire another life?” 

‘*Be calm, Elizabeth, do be calm! Richard 
comes on no hostile errand.” 

‘¢ Why comes he hither from any cause to rend 
our hearts anew with their griefs?” cried the ex- 
cited girl, ‘“‘his errand must be hostile. Listen 
to me, mother: he has heard of your league with 
the Lancaster faction, and will lay his reddened 
hand still more heavily upon us before he leaves 
these walls!” 

The queen started and turned pale; but after 
a moment’s reflection she shook her head, and a 
meaning smile passed over her lips. 

‘*No, Elizabeth, he comes not in revenge: he 
knows nothing of Richmond’s intended invasion. 
I repeat it, the object which brings him hither is 
most friendly.” 

A faint, incredulous smile curved the sweet 
lips of the princess, and she answered, with sad 
irony, 

‘*Perchance he comes to surrender up the 
throne usurped so foully.” 

‘Or, perchance, share it with Elizabeth, of 
York, the rightful heir,” replied the queen, in a 
low, deliberate voice, and fixing her eyes on the 
pale face lifted to her’s. 

A single ery, scarcely louder than a gasp, 
broke from the lips of the princess, and she fell 
back on her couch again perfectly insensible. 

The queen bent over her with a look of mingled 
sternness and anxiety. 

‘‘It is, perchance, as well,’ she muttered. 
‘*The subject once placed before her, and she 
will learn submission to her fate, she will see 
that a crown already upon the brow is worth 
twenty which must be contended for. It always 
galled my heart to reach forth a hand to raise 
the house of Lancaster—we must take no farther 
steps in the Richmond affair.’’ Uttering these 
words the queen went out restless, and with an 
air of blended anxiety and exultation. She pas- 
sed by Clara, in the next room, and ordering her 
sharply to go in and attend tothe princess, joined 
Richard, who was still waiting in her cabinet 
below. 

When the queen entered her cabinet, she found 
Richard pacing slowly to and fro in that small 
apartment. He had flung off his cloak and cap, 
and though his ride through the forest had shaken 
the water from his garments, they were still wet 
and disordered. His face bore an anxious expres- 
sion, the thin lips were compressed with more 
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than usual firmness, and his cold, gray eyes were 
bent upon the floor. He paused in his walk as 
the queen entered, cast a keen glance on her 
face, and waited, as if expecting her to speak. 
But she was in no haste to open the conversation, 
and after a moment he said, with a well suppres- 
sed impatience. 

‘*Well, madam, well!” 

‘*The Lady Elizabeth is ill. I found her in 

bed, and suffering much from her fall,’”’ said the 
queen, passing a hand across her forehead. 

‘¢ But she was not insensible, she could under- 
stand that which you wanted to say, madam,” 





? rejoined the king, quickly. 

‘Yes, she did understand, at last,” replied the 
lady, leaning her forehead down upon her hand, 
while she bent her eyes to the floor, overpowered 
by the sharp glance fixed upon them. 

‘* And what was her reply? is she in anyway 
inclined to our suit?” 

‘* The mere mention of it drove her insensible. 
She lay upon her couch like a dead thing when I 
came away,” replied the queen. 

Richard stood still, his lips were closed hard 
together, and a frown gathered upon his forehead, 
till his somewhat straight brows almost met, and 
; formed a line over the keen eyes, which still re- 
2 mained clear and cold underneath. He took the 
} heavy ring from his thumb and thrust it sternly 

back again, two or three times, though apparently 
; quite unconscious of the act, and then began to 
pace the room once more in silence, now and 
> then casting a severe glance on the queen, who 
sat pale and distressed in her chair. 

“‘Tt seems we have but chosen a lukewarm 
advocate for a proposal, which affects both the 
welfare of England, and the dearest wishes of its 
¢ monarch,” he said, at length, in a stern and 
‘ freezing voice. ‘* But, perhaps, means may be 
( found to qnicken your own interest in this matter, 
’ fair madam.” With these words Richard drew 
‘a chair to a table near which the queen was sit- 
3 ting, and placed himself directly before her. The 
} lady made a strong effort to collect her energies 
‘ for the unpleasant conversation which she felt to 
3 be inevitable. 

‘©You broke the subject to Elizabeth—what 
objections did she make?”’ inquired Richard. 

‘‘None in words, she was quite too feeble for 
that—but how can a creature so fond and gentle 
think of uniting herself to the mur—the destroyer 
of her brothers—to the possessor of a throne 
which, after their death, belonged to her by in- 
heritance?” 

The queen trembled at her own temerity, a3 
she uttered these words, and her cheek was white 
almost as the ostrich plume that swept over it. 
She expected a fierce and savage burst of indig- 
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nation from the monarch, whom she had thus ; bishop, who had performed the ceremony. Nay, 

‘found courage to brave, but no sound of anger it was said that Elizabeth Woodville, herself, 

followed her words, and when she lifted her eyes } was not altogether unawares of the tie which 

to his face, it was perfectly calm and immovable } bound her royal wooer to another!” 

in every feature. ‘*It was false—it was false!’ broke from the 
‘You mistake, madam,” said he, very mildly, } pale lips of the queen, but her eyes quailed be- 

‘you mistake—Richard Plantagenet is neither } neath the searching glance which Richard never 

the murderer of your sons, nor the usurper of } removed from her face. 

your daughter’s throne. The boys are alive.” A cold, incredulous smile passed over the king’s 
‘* Alive! blessed saints, alive!’ exclaimed the 3 lips. 

queen, starting to her feet with clasped hands, 

and a look of eager joy kindling up the rare 

beauty of her face; but in an instant she sank to 





‘It matters little whether you were ignorant 
or not. Our mother satisfied herself of this truth, 
and, were it needful, conld easily prove it to the 


é 

her chair again, paler than before, and breathing ; people.” 

with difficulty. > The queen sank back in her chair, and covered 
‘If I could believe it—if I could but believe her eyes with her hand. 

it,” she said, lifting her clasped hands towards ; ‘¢ At present, these proofs rest with our house. 

Richard, while tears gushed down her cheek— { If the Lady Elizabeth affects our suit and mounts 

‘Oh, my God, if this was only true!” ; the throne of England as the bride of Richard— 


2 


‘* The boys,” said Richard, still fastening his { there, let the record of our brother’s weakness 
eyes calmly on her face, ‘‘are safe and well as ; perish!” continued the king. 
you are. They have been sent to foreign parts— ‘* And if she refuse!” said the queen, faintly. 
the peace of the realm required it.”’ ; ‘She will not refuse, her mother will prevent 
‘Where, oh, where, tell me that I may go to { that!” replied Richard, quietly smoothing down 
them, though they be exiled to the ends of the ; the damp ermine which faced the sleeve of his 
earth!” exclaimed the poor queen, passionately. ; surcoat with his white and beautifully formed 

‘*No, lady, their place of retreat must not be hand, ‘‘ she will not rashly deprive herself of the 
known—let it suffice that they are safe and con- ; respect and honor rendered by the people to a 
tent. To England they are dead, murdered—if § dowager queen; or of that greater honor which 
our enemies will believe it so—still it is but hu- $ will attend the mother of a reigning queen. 
manity to undeceive the mother who mourns} Yes, yes, believe us, the Lady Elizabeth will 
their loss. We would give the woman who be- } consent, even though her fair hand has been 
lieved herself the royal Edward’s wife no unne- } somewhat temptingly offered to that Landcaster 
cessary pain.” Richmond, as a bribe to rebellion!” 

‘*The woman who believed herself Edward’s ; Calmly, nay, almost jeeringly as these last words 
wife?” repeated the queen, looking up with were spoken, they produced a powerful effect on 











painful amazement on her face. ‘‘ Who believed § the queen. The hand fell suddenly from her 
herself Edward’s wife?” eyes, her face turned deathly white, and a faint 
‘‘ Lady, it is time that you should be undeceived } cry burst from her lips while she sat gazing upon 

in all things. We came not here, as you may } the composed, and even smiling face, bent toward 
suppose, to seek alliance with the heiress of our } her with a sort of wild fascination. 
brother, and thus confirm, beyond dispute, our} ‘‘ Your ambition would not be gratified in that 
own true right to the crown we wear. It isfrom { quarter, be assured,” continued Richard, after a 
love and, perchance, some touch of pity to the { moments quiet enjoyment of her agitation. ‘The 
sweet lady herself, that our suit is urged. Ed- } blood of York can never mingle freely with that of 
ward left no heir—if he had, it would not have ; Lancaster, though, lawfully or unlawfully, it has, 
been a child of Elizabeth Woodville. For the } now and then, taken in a muddy stream from the 
Lady Eleanor Talbot, his true and lawful wife, town nobility.” 
was alive long after the birth of your own? The slight sneer which accompanied these in- 
children.”’ sulting words, brought the hot blood into Eliza- 
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Elizabeth struggled to speak, but had only } beth Woodville’s cheek, an indignant reply sprang 
power to move her white lips, and motion an in-; to her lips, but, though power had made her 
dignant denial with her hand. haughty, and hatred of the man before her, 

‘‘ This was known to us previous to Edward’s ; urged her on to recrimination, she was too 
death,” resumed Richard, calmly as before. 
‘¢ The duchess, our noble mother, was informed 


much terrified by the knowledge he had obtained 
of her understanding with the Lancaster party, 





of it at the time. Edward, himself, confessed for any expression of anger, save the tears that 
broke passionately down her burning cheeks. 


the previous marriage in our presence, before the 
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‘“ Besides,’’ continued Richard, taking the lady’s 
hand, and pressing his scornful lips upon it. 
‘‘When Richmond is informed that the Lady 
Elizabeth is not an heiress of York, he may not 
be less willing to cnmber even his fancied claims 
to the throne, with the left hand daughter of a 
rival house.” 

‘¢ Your highness dared not insult me thus while 
Edward lived,” cried the queen, withdrawing her 
hand, indignantly, and rising from her chair. 

‘*No! replied Richard, rising also, and speaking 
in a slow stern voice, ‘‘the Duke of Glouster 
smiled at your folly then, as the king smiles at 
your weak attempts at treason now. But have 
a care, proud dame, have a care, as Richard is 
a crowned monarch, either the Lady Elizabeth’s 
hand or her mother’s head shall be his before an- 
other three months comes round.” 

The Queen sunk to her chair again, clasped 
her hands on the table, and her face fell forward 
upon them, while her breath rose thick and pain- 
fully. 

Richard folded his arms and paced the room. 
All the angry and bitter feelings which he had 
curbed till then, broke Joose in his features. A 
dark cloud was upon his forehead—his eyes 
gleamed, and the corners of his mouth were 
drawn down, till even his somewhat prominent 
and dimpled chin took a pointed and fierce expres- 
sion. He paused in his walk, and with his arms 
still folded, stood for a moment gazing sternly on 
the lady. 

‘* Well, fair dame, which shall it be, the daugh- 
ter’s hand, or the mother’s head?” 

The queen shuddered, and without lifting her 
face muttered in a painful and husky voice, 

‘‘Tf the power rests with me, Elizabeth shall 
be your wife!” 

Richard turned away and began to pace the 
room again, muttering to his own heart, ‘‘I scarce 
know which to take the love or hate.” 

But the queen had lifted her face, and he felt 
that she was gazing upon him, so, with a strong 
mastery over passions, which nothing but a will 
of iron could curb, he forced the frown from his 
brow and sat down again. 

*¢ Now let us be friends, indeed, fair sister, or 
fair mother, as it must soon be. This union shall 
revive more than the pomp and power which was 
yours during the life-time of our royal brother, 
and next to the sweet bride you promise the 
scarcely less lovely mother shall be taken to 
Richard's heart.” 

There was something frank and cordial in this 
speech which, notwithstanding her distrust, had 
its effect upon the ambitious woman to whom 
it was addressed. Thoughts of former power 
kindled her eye, and something, which was al- 
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hand clasped in his. 

‘*Remember,” said Richard, smiling, as if 
quite assured of her sincerity, ‘‘there must be no 
more tampering with Richmond.” 

The lady’s eyes fell, and the color mounted to 
her cheek again. 

‘© You can trust me; our interest runs together,” 
she said, with evident sincerity. ‘‘ But how will 
the question of consanguinity be overcome?”’ 

‘‘The pope has by this time granted a dispen- 
sation,” was the reply, ‘‘ dispose the lady Eliza- 
beth in our favor by your own gentle eloquence, 
or even authority, and all obstacles are removed.” 

‘‘But_my children, my sweet boys, if they are 
indeed alive, you have the power to place them 
in myarmsagain. Do this, and Elizabeth Wood- 
ville will serve your highness as a slave.” 

All the mother broke over the queen’s face as 
she spoke. Richard was touched, for he had 
been a father, and memory, for a moment, was 
strong within him. 

‘Serve our interests faithfully, with the lady 
of our love and all this may yet be. Richard 
will hereafter make it his study to repay in kind 
the happiness he shall receive at your fair hands, 
noble dame.” 

‘‘Give me my children! give but a hope of 
seeing them again, let the day be ever so distant 
and I am your slave!”’ 

‘‘The hope—nay, the certainty is yours! Re- 
main true, and Richard will be grateful in all 
things.” ; 

“T will! I will! so help me all the saints in 
heaven! I will be true;’’ cried the lady, trem- 
bling with overwrought emotions, ‘‘my daughter 
is yours, and you shall some day hereafter give 
back to my heart the children—the two dear 
sweet boys that I have mourned as dead. Pass by 
al! honors, every thing else, this is our compact, 
Richard Plantagnet—this is our compact!” 

This enthusiasm—this firm determination, was 
what Richard had wished to inspire. He felt 
sure of her now, and answered, with warm and 
earnest courtesy. 

“It is our compact, fair sister—a holy and wise 
one. Letussealit here,and now.” And taking 
a costly ring from his little finger, Richard placed 
it on her hand, which trembled with eager and 
wild hope as it received the token. 

‘‘Now we are firmly united in one cause,” 
said Richard, pressing her hand to his lips. 
‘¢Once more you belong, heart and soul, to the 
House of York.” 

‘¢T do, in all truth, heart and soul ; the blessed 
Virgin so smile upon me as I keep the pledge.” 

And pressing the ring to her quivering lips, 
the Royal widow put back the velvet curtain 
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which concealed a little oratory opening from her 
cabinet, and as the rich fabric swept back to its 
place, flung herself on a hassock before the crucifix 
and burst into tears, tears that sprang from no pious 
or devout feelings; for such sensations were al- 
most unknown to the ambitious and beautiful 
woman. But all the strong feelings of her nature 
had been aroused by the influenee of a mind 
which knew how to excite and regulate hers, and 
in the reaction of her overwrought feelings she 
sought the privacy of her oratory. 

After a little time, she came out again, more 
composed, but still with flushed eyes. Richard 
was still in the cabinet, waiting to take his leave 
before going to the rooms that had been hastily 
prepared for his reception. A few courteous 
words were exchanged between them, and they 
separated, to meet again at the noon-day meal. 

When Elizabeth Woodville was left alone she 
sat down, and leaning her arm upon the table, 
remained for some minutes lost in a tumult of 
thought. What was she todo? How could she 
act?—already was she pledged to the Lancaster 
faction—her daughter’s hand had been solemnly 
promised to Richmond, the leader of that family 
—her son, the Marquis of Dorset was absent 
even then, privately collecting vassals from the 
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When Elizabeth Woodville thought of these 
things her heart beat high with wild ambition 
and sweet maternal hope. Her daughter would 
be queen, her sons would be restored toher. The 
story of Edward’s previous marriage must be 
crushed, true or false, by the proposed union. 
All these advantages seemed but cheaply pur- 
‘chased by the forfeit of her pledged word to 
Richmond, and the sacrifice of some natural 
scruples regarding the near relationship of the 
King and her daughter. But the Pope had power 
to grant a dispensation, and above all, Richard, 
by some means, had been made acquainted with 
her treasonable practices with the other party, 
and she well knew that her only hope of forgive- 
ness for this treachery lay in a firm adherence to 
his interests. With all these strong motives for 
a change of policy, urging themselves on the 
heart, the widow left her cabinet and sought 
the apartments of her daughter. 

She found Clara seated in the dim light of her 
lady’s chamber, holding back a portion of the 
curtains with her hand and watching her mis- 
tress as she slept. The young girl moved re- 
spectfully away as the Queen approached, and 
; was about to leave the room—but the lady de- 
tained her with a motion of the hand as she softly 





various estates over which she held supremacy, ; drew back the curtains and looked in upon the 
in order to facilitate the invasion and sustain the } recumbent figure of her child, who lay sleeping 
pretensions of the Lancasterian prince, whose 3 in their rich shadow. There was an expression 
arrival in England might be expected every day. } of trouble on that sweet and delicate face, as if 
But the last hour had worked a total revolution } painful thoughts haunted the heart, even in its 
inher mind. The way had been opened by which } repose: the cheeks were still colorless, and the 
her daughter might mount the throne, not as a } long golden lashes that lay upon them were heavy 
sort of necessary appendage to a prince whose ; with tears, which seemed to have forced their 
title was so defective that it become policy to ? way from beneath the closed eyelids. One little 
3trengthen it by a union with the house of his ; hand that had crept out from its richly laced 
enemy, but as the bride of a reigning monarch, } sleeve, held a fold or two of the velvet bed dra- 
the most crafty statesman and best general of the 3 pery crushed together in its slender fingers, the 
age. Her feelings, as the widow of a Plantage- § other was thrust beneath her pale cheek and the 
net, had always revolted at the idea of seeing a? pillow, and half buried in the mass of bright 
deadly enemy of that house mount the throne of } ringlets which fell around her like a veil. 
her husband, and now, that a more direct and } ‘‘She sleeps soundly,” muttered the queen, 
certain channel to her daughter’s, and conse- } laying her hand on the white temple that glowed 
quently, her own advancement was opened, she ; like snow through the golden light of those 
resolved at all hazards to remain firm to the com- ; tresses. 
pact she had just made with King Richard—} ‘‘ Come to me when she awakes, good Clara,” 


other and more womanly reasons urged her on 
to this decision, Richard had assured her that her 
children were yet alive, and she believed him, 
for with all his ambition and stern faults, the 
King was not a man to conceal any act’of his 
own by a positive falsehood. The wrongs which 
he committed were boldly maintained. He was 
far too brave, and too strongly entrenched in the 
kingly prerogative to shrink from acknowledging 
any deed which state policy rendered necessary, 
or even expedient. 


2 
she added, in a whisper, to the attendant, “nay, 
even arouse her if this slumber continues too 
long, and see that she is arrayed in her most 
becoming apparel. The king dines here to-day, 
and your lady must find strength to grace the 
board with her beauty.” 
*¢T much fear the princess will not be able—” 
‘¢She must—she must—”’ cried the queen, in- 
terrupting Clara, ‘‘come to me when she wakes, 
I will give her good reasons why she should be 
strong and happy.” 
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With these words the queen dropped the cur- 
tains over her child, and went out still restless 
with excitement. 


Clara resumed her place by the couch, with a } 


sad and melancholy air which seemed but little 
at home on that young face. Tears gathered in her 
eyes, and shaking her head, she murmured, “ Alas, 
alas,’’ several times, and then sank into mournful 
silence again. TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE PARTING. 
BY S. SWAIN, JR. 


WE parted as all beings part below 

Who have Love’s lesson learned. With saddened hope 
Searching among the ashes of the heart 

For emblems of lost joy—quenched in the flow 

Of warm and bitter tears. With agony 

That doth eclipse all sunshine, that may flow 

Back from the Past, or from the Future smile, 

As from the sunset and the rosy East 

Day sends its glory forth! 


She was so fair, 
Her soul so wholly fetterless and gay 
With conscious purity, and we were both 
So young and mindless of all hidden ill 
That waited for its time—nought seemed to soothe 
The sorrow of the hour. The wealth that love 
Had hoarded in our hearts with trustful smiles 
Was scattered by that shock of stealthy fate, 
We ne’er had prophesied. Each golden dream 
That buoyant confidence had woven round 
The ruggedness of life was rudely torn. 
The outward world was beautiful and green, 
And breathed to heaven the fragrance and the song 
Of dewy May. But all its bridal charms 
In roseate bloom were mockery to us. 
For close together smiled the painted flowers, 
The streams unto each other murmured low 
Beneath the shade of hills; while in the green 
And solemn quiet of the wood, the birds 
Were mated and in concert sang—but we, 
Who knew no sunshine but each other’s smiles— 
Must parted be! 


This was youth’s passion-dream! 
Its picture now hangs up in memory’s hall 
A faded tapestry. Long years since then 
O’er us have flapped their cloudy wings and brought 
New scenes for our soul-revels, and new charms 
The beauty of romance to weave again 
Into the web of life. 

Oh! thus it is 
With this existence. Thus will rise and set 
The lights that give a glory to our paths. 
Time ere he fills the furrows grief may wear 
Upon the heart, drops in them seeds of joy 
That he will ripen when the season comes 
To grateful harvest. In that other World 
Where partings are not known, the lamps of love 
Will not go out! 


; 
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WOMAN. 


a@¥ MRS. C. H. FORD. 
3 
2 ‘THERE are many mistaken opinions afloat, in 


; our favored country, with respect to the true 

sphere of woman. We are told by some wri- 
ters that she has an equal right with man, to 
wield senates, govern empires, and make laws; 
that her present position is a remnant of barba- 
rism; and that christianity and civilization in 
their onward progress will eventually assert her 
rights. On the other hand, there are those who 
deny to woman an intellectual equality with man, 
and assert that Providence designed her for a 
subordinate station inthe community. We cannot 
agree with either of these opinions. The province 
of woman, though different from that of man, is 
not less exalted, just as air and light, in the 
economy of nature, are equally important: and 
as each sex has different duties to perform, Pro- 
vidence has wisely endowed them with the quali- 
ties of mind and heart best fitted to carry out his 
designs; for while man is most remarkable for 
strength of will, physical power, and a compre- 
hensive intellect, woman is distinguished for a 
relying fondness, delicacy of frame, and superior 
tenderness of heart. On this subject no one has 
written with so much truthas Mrs. Ellis. In one 
of her earlier, and by far the best of her works, 
she speaks thus: 





‘‘ Those who, depriving woman of her rightful 
title to intellectual capacity, would consign her 
wholly to the sphere of passion and affection; and 
those who, on the opposte side, are perpetually 
} raving about her equality with man, and lament- 
ing over the inferior station in society which she 
is doomed to fill, are equally prejudiced in their 
} view of the subject, superficial in their reasoning 
3 upon it, and absurd in their conclusions. In her 
3 intellectual capacity, I am inclined to believe that 
3 woman is equal to man, but in her intellectual 
3 power she is greatly his inferior; because, from 
3 thesuccession of unavoidable circumstances which 
} occur to interrupt the train of her thoughts, it is 
> seldom that she is able to concentrate the forces 
> of her mind, and to continue their operations 
} upon one given point, so as to work out any of 
those splendid results, which ensue from the more 
} fixed and determinate designs of man. To wo- 
} man belong all the minor duties of life, she is, 
: therefore, incapable of commanding herown time, 
: or even her own thoughts; in her sphere of action, 
$ the trifling events of the moment, involving the 
} principles of good and evil, which instantly strike 
; upon her lively and acute perceptions, become of 
the utmost importance; and each of these duties, 
with its train of relative considerations, bearing 
directly upon the delicate fabric of her mind, so 
organized, as to render it liable to the extremes 
of pain or pleasure, arising out of every occur- 
} rence, she is consequently unable so to regulate 
her feelings, as to leave the course of her intel- 
lectual pursuits uninterrupted.” 
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Every word of this is truth. The family cares 
of a woman continually come between her and 
intellectual pursuits ; and those who have attained 
most celebrity, either as writers or rulers, like 
Joanna Baillie and Queen Elizabeth, have not 
been wives. But even an unmarried life affords 
comparatively slight opportunities for rigid men- 
tal culture. The play of her affections is always 
interrupting a woman’s studies; either the sick- 
ness of a relative, the misfortunes of a friend, or 
some other cause appealing to the heart, interferes 
with her pursuits. 

The sphere of woman, in reality, is one of 
feeling, rather than of intellect. Her throne is 
the heart. To make joy brighter by her smiles, 
to alleviate pain by her tender watching, to chase 
sorrow from the brow by her gentle caresses, to 
instil into childhood the principles that are to 
mould the character in after life, and by a soft 
and almost imperceptible influence, to impress on 
him his relations toa higher and holier being—rela- 
tions which he is but too much tempted by this 
world to forget—these are the duties; we might 
almost say, the pleasures of woman. And what 
nobler path could she tread! If her influence is 
shown in a different way from that of man, it is 
far more potent; and woman it really is, who, 
either as the wife or mother, rules the world. 
Napoleon, as well as Washington owe the parts 
they severally played to the influence of the gen- 





tle beings who gave them birth. 

Woman is continually called upon in the per- 
formance of her duties, to make sacrifices, to § 
which justice is but rarely done by the other sex. 
Mrs. Ellis, to whom we again have recourse, 
forcibly expresses this thought. 


‘¢It is considered a mere duty, too common for 
observation, and too necessary for praise, when a 
woman forgets her own sorrows to smile with the ? 
gay, or lays aside her own secret joys to weep 
with the sad. But let lordly man make the 
experiment for one half hour, and he will then be 
better acquainted with this system of self-sacrifice, 
which woman in every station of society, from 
the palace to the cottage, maintains through the 
whole of her life, with little commendation, and 
with no reward, except that which is attached to 
every effort of disinterested virtue. It is thought 
much of, and blazoned forth to the world, when 
the victim at the stake betrays no sign of pain; 
but does it evince less fortitude for the victim of 
corroding care to give no outward evidence of 
the anguish of a writhing soul?—to go forth 
arrayed in smiles, when burning ashes are upon 
the heart ?—to meet, as a woman can meet, with 
a never-failing welcome, the very cause of her 
suffering ?—and to woo back with the sweetness 
of her unchangeable love, him who knows neither 
constancy nor truth?” 
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In her sphere, woman attains a proficiency 
which the other sex cannot rival. Her tact is 











proverbial; but, instead of being altogether a 
natural gift, it is heightened by observation. 
Says Mrs. Ellis: 


‘“Women can only adapt themselves to the 
habits and peculiarities of others, but they can 
actually feel with them—enter into their very 
being, and penetrate the deep recesses of their 
souls.” 


And, in applying this truth to her conversational 
faculty, she continues: 


‘*A truly agreeable woman knows how to give 
a quick and delicate turn to conversation, so as to 
avoid an unpleasant dilemma, or produce a plea- 
sing effect; she knows how, and to whom, to 
address her good things, and never wastes them 
upon the wrong person; she discovers the secret 
bias of the character, and bends the same way, or 
Opposes so gently, that resistance becomes an 
agreeable amusement; she reads the eye, and 
discourses eloquently in the language of the 
heart; and she allows herself caprice enough to 
ruffle the monotony of life, but not sufficient to 
create tumult or confusion.”’ 


It has been justly observed that woman’s liabi- 
lity to be affected by every change of circum- 
stance, and her capacity for receiving pain or 
pleasure, requires that we should always speak 
of her in reference to her state of feeling, rather 
than to her capability of mind. She passes from 
hope to despair, and from gloom to gladness with 
a rapidity unknown to the other sex; and her 
reason is always more or less controlled by the 


¢ 
state of her heart. Much of the apparent incon- 


sistency and fickleness of our sex, we think, may be 
explained on these grounds. We again fortify 
ourselves, by quoting Mrs. Ellis. 


‘‘The want of stability, consistency and depth, 
is perceptible only in woman’s intellectual pur- 
suits. In all that belongs to her affections, and 
her social duties. she is faithful, sincere, and 
firm. It is true, she is called fickle, but as has 
been remarked by an amiable and talented writer, 
‘her inconsistency is of the head rather than of 
the heart.’ Believing what she hopes, she takes 
her friends upon trust, and loving rashly, must 
necessarily be often deceived; but it does not 
follow that if the object of her affection could 
retain the character with which her own fancy 
invested it, she would not still love with the same 
constancy, and ‘love for ever.’ 

“From the varied and fluctuating nature of 
woman’s feelings, as well as from their power, 
their expansion, and their depth, it is impossible 
to say, individually, what she is, or what she 
might be, because the ordinary routine of life, 
admits'of little development of the passions and 
affections. It is only in cases of trial that she 
proves herself, and therefore all writers who have 
drawn from nature, in attempting to delineate 
the character of woman, have done it by a few 
impressive strokes, rather than by general descrip- 
tion.” 


Much has been said of the vanity of wéman; 
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but does not this, when a fault, exist only in con- 
sequence of a perversion of a really valuable 
quality, the desire to please? and who has not 
felt the difficulty of going just so far and no fur- 
ther? Mrs. Ellis’s opinion coincides with the one 
we have expressed. She says: 

‘¢ Thrown by her natural dependence upon the 
esteem and affection of those around her, woman 
learns to regard the smile of approbation as the 
charmed spell by which the gates of happiness are 
opened; and to look for the frown of contempt as 
the signal of her darkest doom. Trembling be- 
tween these two extremes, there can be no won- 
der that she should study every means to attain 
the one, and avoid the other: and this is what 
the world calls vanity; while it is, in fact, an 
ardent, and in some measure, a laudable desire 
to do, and to be, that which is most agreeable to 
others, purely because it is gratifying, not to her- 
self, but to them; and an involuntary shrinking 
from all which can repel, disgust, or in any way 
offend, because, to be the source of dissatisfaction, 
to give pain, or to excite uneasiness, is most ab- 
horrent to the natural delicacy and generosity of 
her own mind.” 

And this snggests to us that woman does not 
receive justice in another trait of character, 
which has been much misrepresented: we mean 
the habit of forming friendships with her own sex, 
which are subsequently abandoned, and often 
with a rapidity that seems like fickleness. In 
many cases, indeed, we have no doubt it is so, 
for some natures are incapable of deep and last- 
ing attachments; but oftener the friendship is 
formed in early life, and when the character 
changes, the unfitness of the acquaintance be- 
comes apparent. The rapidity with which these 
intimacies are formed depends on the liability to 
sudden impressions, and the facility with which 
the heart takes its hue from others. In the latter 
years of girlhood the thoughts and feelings of the 
woman pass through many and rapid transitions; 
and in each stage nothing is more natural than 
that she should choose a friend to sympathize 
with, while it is quite as natural that in the next 
stage the old friend should be left for another. 
When, however, the character becomes formed, 
she is less liable to these sudden intimacies; and 
we know, indeed, few, and they only the most 
fickle, who are then guilty of them. 

The error is that we are too often judged by 
those incapable of understanding us, or the force 
of our peculiar temptations. Mrs. Ellis has well 
expressed our opinion on this subject. 

‘¢ But the censor of woman should be a woman 
herself, to know what it is to have lived in that 
vortex of falsehood, flattery, and dissipation, 
which surrounds a young and beautiful female; 
and then to pass away into the sullen calm of 
neglect—to have basked in the warm and genial 
atmosphere of real or pretended affection; and 
then to ‘bide the pelting of the pitiless storm,’ 


with which envy never fails to assail her whose 
capability of loving has outlived her charms—to 
have listened to the voice of adulation, breathing 
her praises like a perpetual concert all around 
her; and then to hear nothing but the cold dull 
language of truth, exaggerated into harshness, or 
sharpened into reproof—to have lived a charmed 
life, under the fascination of man’s love, in the 
very centre of all that constitutes ideal happiness, 
ministered to on every hand, and feeding, like 
the butterfly, upon the flowers of life, without a 
wish ungratified, a thought untold, or a tear un- 
pitied; and then upon the world’s bleak desert to 
stand alone! I repeat, that the censor of woman 
should be a woman herself—a woman who has 
been admired, and then neglected.” 

We have thus freely made use of the works of 
Mrs. Ellis, both to fortify our own opinions, and 
> to call the attention of our readers to the writings 
of this excellent woman. Her volumes to the 
daughters, wives and mothers of England, are 
3 equally applicable to persons filling the same 
3 stations in our own country, and contain maxims 

of wisdom, applicable to every relation in life, 

which cannot be too carefully treasured up by 
} our sex. Her invaluable volumes have already 
$ done much good; and the young lady who fol- 
lows her precepts will both be a better daughter 
and make a better wife. There is one chapter, in 
which she speaks of the conduct to be observed 
by a newly married wife, that deserves to be 
printed in letters of gold, and which ought to be 
placed by every mother in the hands of the child 
about to leave the paternal roof for a home of her 
own. 

If, in these few pages, we have succeeded in 
correcting the erroneous impressions of any of 
our sex, with respect to the true dignity of their 
rank in the social compact, we shall be amply 
rewarded. 





THE COUNTRY GIRL. 
BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


Farr as the woodland flowers she loves 
When smiling thro’ the dew; 

A kindly word she has for all, 
A heart forever true : 

Her days are spent among the fields, 
Or by the sunny streams, 

A book her constant friend, she lives 
In pure and lofty dreams! 


Her charity, like light from heaven, 
It blesses all around; 

The good she does flows silently, 
As rivers under ground: 

No thoughts of empty show and pomp 
Disturb her solitude— 

The town may have as beauteous ones, 
But surely few so good. 
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THE EDITORS’ GOSSIP. 


New York, August, 1844. 

THE city is beginning to fill again, and one after 
another our absent citizens are dropping in from the 
country. For a month past the town has been com- 
paratively empty, with the thermometer ranging from 
eighty to one hundred. 

All the watering places have been crowded, Sara- 
toga and Niagara maintaining their pre-eminence. The 
prosperous state of the times, during the last year, has 
increased the number of travellers, and every corner of 
the country has been ransacked by tourists in search of 
health or pleasure. The Catskill, Lake George, Tren- 
ton Falls and the hundred beautiful vallies of our state 
have been visited by an unusually large number of 
citizens and strangers. The Bostonians have crowded 
Nahant; the southerners have filled delicious Newport; 
the Virginia Springs have, in turn, received northerners; 
and Cape May—the fashionable resort of the Philadel- 
phians—has not been so thronged for six or seven years. 
All the world has been travelling, and we fancy we can 
see, in consequence, happier faces in Broadway than 
we could two months ago. 

There is always more enjoyment in turning aside 
from the frequented routes of travel, and visiting 
those little nooks that lie nestled among the hills all 
over our beautiful land. One of the most pleasant 
trips imaginable is the tour to the White Mountains, 
and thence across to Portland. In this journey the 
traveller visits Lake Winnipiseogee, with its green 
islands and lovely shores, one of the most charming 
sheets of water in the United States. There are a 
dozen points on its banks from which it can be seen to 
great effect. The view of it, in our present number, is 
from the hill above Centre Harbor. 

The heat of the summer has been unusually oppres- 
sive, and many districts have suffered for want of rain. 
We experienced the horrors of a drought during our 
own absence from the city. Not a drop of rain had 
fallen for a long period, and the earth had become 
baked and cracked open, while the roots of the grass 
scorched up and died. Morning, noon and night the 
same intense heat pervaded the atmosphere: not a 
breath of wind stirred; the springs sank low; and at 
noonday the air boiled in the sunbeams, while the cattle 
stood in the half dried up streams panting for breath. 
Oh! how we longed for the sea-shore. At last, one 
intolerabiy close afternoon, a black cloud was seen 
rising in the west: it grew rapidly, until it covered the 
sky and a blackness almost of midnight had shrouded 
the earth. Then down came the welcome rain! All 
have felt the luxury of such a moment. Some beauti- 
ful lines, written on this subject, by one of our contri- 
butors, (the sister of Mrs. Hemans) describe the feelings 
of such a moment with beauty and truth. They are 
worth preserving. 


TO THE RAIN. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


Beautiful rain! thou art come at last, 
Gladdening the earth and the souls of men; 

The burning days are gone and past, 

_ And Heaven hath opened its heart again. 

















We were weary of gazing on changeless skies, 
On withered flowers, and the parched-up plain; 
But the clouds are cooling our aching eyes, 
And we bid thee welcome, oh, beautiful rain! 


The dust lay thick on the loaded leaves, 
The roses that opened too soon feil fast; 
The pleasant screen the woodbine weaves 
Was stunted and shrunk in the Eastern blast; 
And there was not a mist the hope to beguile 
With a promise of rain in the cloudless air, 
And the Heavens looked down with a bright, cruel 


smile, 
Like the look of a beauty on love’s despair. 


But welcome, welcome, beautiful rain! 
We trust that the days of drought are o’er: 
An angel of mercy hath pitied our pain, 
And we fee] that the heavens can weep once more. 
Thou art life to the buds on their slender stems, 
And life to the poet’s heart and brain; 
Oh! gift of mercy—shower of gems! 
Welcome, twice welcome, beautiful rain! 


In the musical world there is nothing new. The 
great performers who were here last winter have left 
us, probably forever; and it is doubtful if Knoop will 
return, as he was not sufficiently appreciated—to our 
shame be it said—when he was here. There are ru- 
mors, however, that a vocalist—perhaps the best in the 
world—will pay us a visit; and then we shall only want 
Taglioni to complete the galaxy. It is to be regretted 
that until within the last few years, we have had none 
but second-rates in America. 

In literature there is little to relate. Martin Chuz- 
zlewit has been concluded, and, as a whole, is better 
than we thought it would be, though the conclusion 
shows a sad falling off, and winds up like an old 
comedy with everybody there to have his say. 
‘* Alida,” by Miss Sedgwick, is excellent, as all her 
writings are. A new edition of Charlotte Elizabeth’s 
works has appeared, very beautifully got up by M. 
Dodge. We have seen the second edition of Mr. 
Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, a perfect encyclo- 
pedia of curious old antiquarian knowledge—where 
is the annalist of New York? Verplanck’s illustrated 
Shakspeare is kept up with great spirit, and we con- 
fess that the embellishments continue to exceed our 
expectations. J. S. Redfield has issued a series of 
Hand Books for Ladies, of which those on Cookery, 
and the Language of Flowers are really excellent; 
they are bound in a neat form, and well adapted for 
presents. 

Mr. Brainard has issued in Boston a beautiful poem 
by James Wilson, entitled ‘Silent Love.” The author 
died in 1806, after having written this poem, addressed 
to one whom he adored in secret. His sister preserved 
the manuscript until 1832, when she died, and it was 
then first printed. Mr. Langley has published ‘‘Com- 
merce on the Prairies,” by Jasiah Gregg. It is a work 
of interest, and will be found valuable to those interested 
in the trade to Santa Fe. Portions of this book appeared. 
a few years ago in the newspapers, and were stolen by 
Captain Marryatt for his ‘‘Monsieur Violet.” Mr. 
Winchester continues to issue the latest works in ad- 
vance, He has published a cheap edition of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and the first number of Sue’s ‘ Wan- 
dering Jew,” a very powerful romance. We have, 
on a former occasion, spoken of the fidelity and spirit 
which characterize the translations of this publisher. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 
HORSEMANSHIP. 


Havine, in the preceding article on this subject, 
given directions for mounting and dismounting from 
the horse, as well as maintaining a graceful seat, we 
shall now speak of the conduct to be observed in case 
of shying, restiveness, &c. &c. 

TurninG A Corner.—In all cases the balance is to 
be preserved by moving, as much as possible, with the 
animal. Thus, when rapidly turning a corner, the 
body should bend inwards, and be slightly inclined 
backward. A careful watch kept on the movements 
of the horse, and a pliability of the body are the best 
safeguards from being thrown. If the horse shy or 
turn suddenly, the body should swerve or turn with 
him, else there is danger of falling off on the side from 
which the horse starts. 

RESTIVENESS.—W hen a horse turns suddenly, it is 
to the off side, as he knows the rider’s left hand to be 
the weakest. Do not then attempt to turn him to the 
left, for he will probably conquer, in which case he 
will always trouble you; but pull him sliarply to the 
right until his head makes a complete circle, and he 
finds himself where he started from. This will gene- 
rally overcome him; but if not, keep wheeling him 
around and around to the right, giving him the whip 
smartly. He will give in finally. Sometimes, how- 
ever, if he is very vicious, he will dash toward a post, 
fence, or tree, in order to crush the rider’s leg. In 
such a case, keep an easy but firm seat and maintain 
your presence of mind. Appear to gratify him, by 
pulling him toward the fence; and, if possible, by aid 
of the leg or whip, drive his croupe out, in which case 
you will easily back him away from the fence. The 
success of this plan is certain, for the horse naturally 
expects you to oppose him and is prepared to resist 
any attempt to pull him away from the fence, but when 
he finds himself drawn toward it, he is taken by sur- 
prise, and thinking you wish him to go in that direc- 
tion, he obstinately refuses and so you gain your 
end. Should this not be the case, however, you will 
escape harm by turning out his croupe as we have 
suggested. 

Srumsiinc.—When a horse stumbles raise his head 
by elevating the bridle-rein, and throw yourself back 
so as to ease his shoulders of your weight But do not 
afterward whip him, as it does no good in correcting 
the habit, while it always makes him start forward 
after a stumble in expectation of the lash. In conse- 
quence of the danger attending on a stumbling horse 
never ride one guilty of the habit. 

Suyinc.—Never force your horse’s head toward an 
object from which he shies, for he will still turn his 
croupe out and travel blindly in a direction from the 
object, often running into real danger in consequence. 
You had better, if you know he shies at certain things, 
manage to turn his head away from them as you ap- 
proach; and if, after shying unexpectedly, you desire 
to cure him, turn him away from the object, and, after 
waiting forhis terror to subside, encourage him to 
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approach it, as he will generally then show an incli- 
nation to examine it. But you must be wary, for the 
slightest noise, even the rustling of a leaf, may again 
alarm him, when it will be almost impossible to bring 
him up to the object. If you succeed, and words of 
kindness and soothing will do much to assure him, he 
will not again shy at a similar object. 

Rearine.—If you foresee his design pull him round 
two or three times to divert him from it. If you do not 
foresee his design, separate the reins and grasp them 
firmly with both hands—at the same time have every 
part of the frame flexible and ready for the emergency. 
The danger is, in rearing, that you will fall over the 
croupe or pull the horse backward on you. To pre- 
vent this, when he begins to rear, slacken the rein and 
bend forward so as to throw your weight on his shoul- 
ders; but the instant his fore-foot reaches the ground 
again, (your body meantime having gradually regained 
its upright position) correct him smartly if he will bear 
it, or pull him around. 

Kicxinc.—If you hold the reins tight and keep his 
head well up, he cannot do much harm by kicking. 
But if he should get his head down unexpectedly, pre- 
vent him, by means of the reins, from throwing himself 
down, keeping your body bent back so as not to be 
flung over his head; and, at the first opportunity, give 
him two or three sharp turns. In keeping his head up, 
you must take care not to make him rear by too great 
a pressure on the mouth. A kicking horse seldom, 
however, rears much. In correcting the animal for 
kicking apply the whip to the shoulder; and behind the 
saddle for rearing. There is a chancé*that he will 
kick when thus punished for rearing, and rear when 
whipped for kicking; but you must run the risk if you 
wish to correct him, and so long as you keep your pfe- 
sence of mind fearlessly, there is no great peril. 

CaTcHING THE Bit.—By grasping the bit between 
his teeth, the horse deprives you of all ae over 
him and can run away at will. You should nevér ride 
such a horse twice. Your only chance, if he grasps 
the bit, is to turn him quickly about several times; and 
when a little subdued, by a sawing motion wrest the . 
bit from his teeth. : 

Running Away.—When a horse runs away, the 
least alarm on your part increases the peril. A calm, 
self-collected deportment is your best aid. Keep your 
seat firmly and warily so as not to be thrown: recollect 
you must maintain your balance or all is lost. Pulling 
with a dead pull is ignorantly thought to be the quickest 
method to check a runaway horse; but in reality it in- 
creases his speed, and deprives you of your command 
over him. The best thing you can do is to hold the 
reins so as to keep your horse together and prevent his 
falling; guiding him, at the same time, away from any 
object in his course. He will, probably, stop at last 
without injuring you; but if he does not, sawing his 
mouth may bring him up. If this fails, slackening the 
rein and then suddenly jerking him in will probably 
succeed; but you must take care not to be thrown over 
his head by his stopping. It is often best, when a 
horse runs away, to let him have his way for a mile 
or two, and even whip him up: after which he can be 
checked. But this is too perilous for a lady. 

Another article will finish this subject. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Tue fashions begin to show symptoms of a change 
to adapt them to the approaching fall weather, though 
as yet the promenades evince no signs of these altera- 
tions. The costumes represented in our plate, how- 
ever, are the choicest patterns of the new fashions. 

Fic. 1.—A PromenapeE Dress of pale blue darége ; 
the waist long and @ pointe; the corsage high, and full 
in the front, the fullness being confined toward the 
waist by narrow gaugings; the front of the corsage is 
open to the waist, encircled by a narrow row of velvet 
of a darker shade than the dress, and laced across by 
the same material; plain wide sleeves, open in the 
front, and trimmed with three rows of velvet, small 
jockeys open, trimmed and laced to correspond; under 
sleeve of plain datiste; skirt @ deux jupes, the longer 
one having a broad hem, above which are three rows 
of velvet; the second jzpe is open at the sides, laced 
with velvet, and trimmed to correspond; ceinture of 
broad ribbon, having two small bows at the point, and 
long ends which reach below the upper jupe. Capote 
of drawn crépe ; the brim encircled by a narrow riche ; 
it is trimmed with a pale primrose ribbon, and has a 
splendid drooping feather shaded primrose and white, 
falling on the left side; the interior of the brim has 
small bunches of “‘forget-me-nots,” without leaves: 
they are placed low at the sides, and are not inter- 
mixed with blonde. 

_ Fie. m—A Carriace Dress of pale buff mouselline 
de laine, fitting tight to the bust; the waist pointed and 





Mornine Costumes.—Several very pretty ones have 
lately appeared. One of these is a pelisse of white 
muslin, fastened up the front, and ornamented with 
three rows of small vandyked waves, full body, high, 
and headed with a round worked collar, parel to the 
jockeys which form the sole trimming to the long full 
sleeve; capote of pale pink areophane, the crown deco- 
rated with a branch of small green leaves, attached to 
the bonnet with a small zeud of pink ribbon, and two 
long streamers. 

AFTERNOON CostumES.—Of the various styles for 
these, the most choice is a dress of an elegant shot 
striped silk, made perfectly plain and high up to the 
throat; Pardessus d’été of shot green and violet silk ; 
this stylish looking pelisse is made rounded to the front, 
and forms a kind of cape to the front of the corsage, 
fitting close round the waist, and tight at the back. 
The sleeves reach to a little above the elbow, and are 
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the boddice high. The sleeves are long and tight. The } 


boddice is laced in front, as well as the skirt. The 
bonnet is elegantly trimmed outside with lace and roses, 
and inside with ribbon. 
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surounded, as well as the entire pelisse, with a splen- 
did broad point d’Alencon lace. We must not omit 
adding, that up the centre of the corsage of the dress is 
a plaiting @ Ja vielle of white lace. Capote of rice 
straw, the interior decorated with loops of light green 
ribbon, the exterior with three white ostrich feathers, 
one very long one passing over the entire front of the 
crown, the other two being much smaller, and placed 
@ révers. It may here be remarked that the bonnets 
are mostly tied under the centre of the chin, instead of 
at the sides; the brides very long. 

Cars.—The form of these continue unaltered. A 
very pretty one for morning costume is composed of 
alternate rows of lace and crépe lisse, rounded at the 
ears; a rosette of the same materials is placed on each 
side, above the last row of lace, and a small zed of 
gauze ribbon ornaments the top of the crown. 

Dresses.—Half long sleeves, with cambric under 


Fic. ut—A Promenave Dress of fawn colored ; nes still continue fashionable ; and flounces, especially 


ee boddice low on the shoulders, and waist 
rounded 
ones are worn, but the arms are left bare to be orna- 
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. The sleeves are very short, and no under ‘ 


mented with a heavy gold bracelet. The skirt has two } ‘ 
; open in front; and many dresses are also open, the skirt 


deep flounces, trimmed with fringe. A mantelet of 
black lace, cut rounded and falling low in front, is 
worn over the gown: the mantelet being trimmed with 
three deep volants ofJace. The bonnet is of light blue, 
adorned with a drooping white plume on the right, 
while the inside is trimmed with small white flowers. 

Fic. 1v.—A Watkxine Dress of stone colored silk, 
cut low on the shoulders, the boddice being open in 
front to the waist and laced over an inner dress of 
white plaited cambric, the top of which is turned down 
in acollar. The waist is rounded; and the sleeves are 
tight and long. A mantelet shaded lightly with green,: 
cut round behind and falling low in front, is worn to 
complete the costume. The bonnet is drawn, and 
trimmed with field flowers in a wreath around the 
crown. 

Bonnets.—There is, as yet, no perceptible change 
in the form or material of bonnets. Those of white 
silk are generally ornamented with a long flat feather; 
while others, as in Figure 2, continue to be made of 
silk, and covered On the brim with gauze. Pale shades 
of pink are still preferred. Straws have made their 
appearance in a few instances. 





on large dresses, are made very deep, reaching gene- 
rally to the hips; the flounces are either scolloped or 
edged with a narrow fringe or gimp forming a scollop. 
For morning. costumes the corsages are cut high, but 


laced all the way down. Silk dresses are generally 
plain in the skirt, with plain sleeves, &c., in the style 
of figure 4. 

In our next we shall be able to chronicle more deci- 
ded fall styles. 


Tue Country Giru.—This exquisite picture was 
designed and engraved expressly for us by R. G. Har- 
rison. We have rarely seen anything so elegantly 
stippled as the face; while the ornamental border is 
elaborate and elegant. Mr. Harrison deserves much 
credit for this fine piece of art. 

The engraving of the ‘‘La Polka Dance,” in our 
August number, appears to have been popular every- 
where. We shall keep an eye on the novelties of the 
day, and give the public a hit at them occasionally, by 
way of waking up our duller cotemporaries. A hearty 
laugh is a windfall of fortune. 

Let it be remembered that, in addition to to 
splendid engravings monthly, we give a fashion plate 
extra. i‘; 
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